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| consisted of a Gascon, Captain Sangfeu, the porter, and a ser- 
| vant, who seemed to be in no great hurry to begin the fight; 
| they appeared astonished at finding two opponents, having seen 
| only Ascanio from the house. They fell on, however, in pretty 
| good order. It happened to be the lot of the stranger, perhaps 
Ir was yet early in May morning, in the year 1540, when two | because he was the bigger man, to encounter the servant and 
travelers alighted at the little cabaret, known by the sign of | the captain. Just as they came up, he loosened his cloak from 
‘Les quatre fils d’Aymon,? at the entrance of the forest of Fon- | his throat, and, twisting it very lightly round his arm, he made 
tainbleau. They rode two very sorry horses, and each of them | a8 serviceable a buckler as a man should wish to use. Upon 
carried a package behind his saddle. These were, the famous | this he caught the captain’s first blow, and dealt, in return, so 
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Benvenuto Cellini, as mad a man of genius as the sun of Italy, | 
which has long been used to mad geniuses, ever Jooked on, | 
and his handsome pupil Ascanio, who were carrying some | 
works of art to the king of France, at Fontainbleau. For par- 
ticular reasons, Cellini set out by himself, leaving Ascanio; 
and he, getting tired towards evening, proposed to walk in the j 
forest; but, before setting out, was specially warned to take | 
care, in the first place, that the gardes de chasse did not shoot | 
him instead of a buck; and in the next, that he did not 
stray too near a large house, which he would see at about a 
quarter of an hiour’s walk distant to the right of the path. This| 
house, the host told him, belonged to the Chancellor Poyet, 
who said he did not choose to be disturbed in the meditations 
to which he devoted himself for the good of the state, by idle 
stragglers. To entorce his orders, tov, he had an ugly raw- 
boned Swiss for a porter, who threatened to cudgel every one 
who walked too near his garden wall. There was also a hint 
of a poor young lady being shut up in this guarded mansion. 
A long garden, enclosed by a high wall, and thickly planted 
on both sides with trees, which entirely concealed its interior 
from view, was at the back; and it was this which Ascanio first 
approached. 

He hearda low voice, which he thought was that of a woman 
in distress, and, listening more intently, and approaching nearer, 
he was satisfied that his first impression was correct. He dis- | 
tinctly heard sobs, and such expressions of sorrow as convinced 
him that the person from whom they proceeded was indulging 
her grief alone. A large birch tree grew against the garden 
wall near the place where he stood; he paused for a moment | 
to deliberate whether he could justify the curiosity he felt, | 
when the hint of the hostess that alady was imprisoned there 
came across his mind, and, without further hesitation, he as-| 
cended the tree. Ascanio looked from the height he had} 
gained, and saw a young female sitting ona low garden seat, | 
immediately below the bow on which he stood. She was 
weeping. Atlength, raising her head, she dried her eyes, and | 
taking up a guitar which lay beside her, she struck some of the | 
chords, and plaved the symphony to a plaintive air which was | 
then wellknown. Ascanio gazed in breathless anxiety, and | 
wondered that one so fair should have cause for so decp a sor- | 
row as she was evidently suffering under. In a colloquy which | 
ensued, she exhorted him to fly; told hiin she was an orphan | 
whom Povet wanted to force into marriage; and, finally, 
agreed to elope with her young lover. : | 

Ascanio clasped the maiden in his arms, and once kissed her | 
fair forehead, by way of binding the compact. He louked up| 
to the wall to consider the best means of enabling the lady to} 
scale it, when he saw above it a man’s head looking at them. | 
Ascanio at first thought they were betrayed, but the expression , 
of the face, which he continued to look at, removed his alarm | 
on this head. It wasa very fine countenance, highly intelli-| 
gent, and uncommonly good humored. It seemed, as well as! 
Ascanio could guess, by the thick beard and mustachios, to | 
belong to man of middle age. He hada long pointed nose, | 
bright eyes, and very white teeth; a small cap just stuck on | 
the left side of the head, gave a knowing sort of look to his | 
appearance, and added to the arch expression of his visage, as 
he put his tinger on his lip to enjoin silence, when Ascanio 
looked upto him. ‘Hush,’ he said, ‘it is a very reasonable bar- ! 
gain on both sides, very disinterested, and strongly sworn to. | 
And now, my children, as I have been a witness to it, although , 
unintentionally, I feel bound to help your escape.? Ascanio| 
hardly knew what answer to make; but, as he saw it was per- 
fectly indifferent to the stranger, who knew the whole of his | 
secret, whether he should trust him or not, he resolved to ac- | 
cept his offer, and they immediately set about getting the young 
lady over the wall. 

While employed on this, three fellows were seen stealing 
round the walls, with their swords drawn. ‘By St. Denis, we 
have been reckoning without our host,’ cried the stranger; 
‘they don’t mean to let us partthus. Come,myspark,’ he said 
to Ascanio, ‘you will have some service for that sword you 
wear, and which, pray Heaven, you know how touse. Do you 
stand on the other side of the tree, madam, he added, putting 

the lady, whose name was Beatrice, on his horse, ‘on if the 
worst should betide, yallop down the path, keeping the high 
road till you come to Paris; inquire for the nunnery of St. Ge- 














shrewd a cut upon the serving man’s head, as laid him on the 
forest turf without the least inclination to take any farther 
share inthe combat. The fight was now nearly equal; and, 
to do him justice, the Gascon captain was a fair match for 
most men; the stranger, however, was one to whom fighting 
was evidently any thing but new; and, in less than five min- 
utes, the captain lay beside the servant, so dead that if all the 
monks in christendom had sung a mass in his ears, he would 
not have heard it. 

‘I have owed you this good turn a very long time, my gallant 
Captain Sangteu. I have not forgotten an il! turn that you did 
me at Pavia, when you did not wear the rebel Bourbon’s livery ; 
but there’s an end to all, and you die as a soldier should.) And 
as the stranger muttered this, he wiped the blood drops off his 
own sword, and looked at the fight which was continuing be- 
tween the Swiss and Ascanio, but did not scem inclined to 
interfere. ‘Save him, for mercy’s sake,’ cried the lady. ‘By 
our Holy Lady,’ he replied, ‘1 think he wants no aid. He is 
making gallant play with his slender rapier there against the 
large weapon of the Swiss. You shall see him win you, madam, 
or [ have mistaken my man. Well evaded!—there he has it!’ 
he shouted, as Ascanio’s sword entered his antagonist’s body, 
until the shell struck against his breast bone, and the giant fell 
at the youth’s feet. *The varlet may get over it,’ said the stran- 
ger, kicking the servant’s body; ‘but for the other two, I’ll be 
their gage they’ll never come out to assassinate honest men on 
moonlight nights again. But away with you,’ turning to As- 
canio; ‘we shall have the whole country up in five minutes: 
begone!’ and he held his horse, while Ascanio mounted.’ *B 


aut 
what will you do?’ returned the youth. ‘I am not far from 


| home; and ifthe hunt should become hot, I'll get up one of 


these trees; but take care of the horse; he'll carry you six 
leagues an hour. Good bye, Rabican,’ he added, patting the 
steed’s neck, who, by his pawing, seemed to know his master. 

The lovers did indeed put the speed of this noble anima! to 
the test, and his gallop was as wild asif it would never end. 


But, on reaching Paris, Ascanio was at a loss how to dispose | 


of his fair charge. Cellini was at this time living in an old cas- 
tellated house on the left bank of the Seine, which had formed 
part of the Nesle palace, and which Cellini had called ‘11 Piccol 
Nello.” Almost all the chambers, excepting the few in which 
they dwelt, were occupied by the numerous works in which 
the artist was engaged. At length Ascanio’s fertile invention 
suggested tohim an expedient by which he might insure an 
asylum for the lady for a short time, at least until he should be 
able to explain the whole affair to Cellini. Among the odd 
whims which from time to time reigned in the crazy brain of 
Cellini, that of making a colossal statue of Mars had for a long 
time been paramount, and he had proceeded so far as to make 
the head of the figure, when some other freak drew off his at- 
tention. This head was about as large as the cottage of a Lon- 
don ruralist, and occupied a large space in the court-yard of ‘Il 
Piccol Nello.” The frame was made of solid timver, and the 
outside covered with a very thick plaister, which was moulded 
into the form of a gigantic face, representing the aspect of the 
god of battles; and a very terrible affair to look upon it was. 
Ascanio, who had often been much annoyed by the discordant 
noises with which his master conducted his labors, and no less 
by the incessant talking of tue old housekeeper Catharine, iad 
found a refuge from both in the cavity of this head, where he 
had tormed a very convenient and not a very sinall apartment. 
Here he used to study painting and music, both of which he 


loved far better than either sculpture or working in gold; and | 


he had been wise enough never to tell Cellini or any other per- 
son of this retreat. He entered it easily by a chasm from the 
ground, and a small ladder, which he had placed withinside, 
conducted him to his chamber. 

Cellini’s oddities, and the unceremonious method he had 
adopted of getting possession of the ‘Il Piccol Nello,’ had made 
him many enemies. Among others, there was a wretched 
little tailor, who had the honor of being employed for some of 
the conseiilersdu parlement. ‘This tailor became the implaca- 
ble foe of Cellini. He took a garret directly opposite his house, 
where he used to watch the motions of the inhabitants of ‘I 
Piccol Nello,’ and, to soften the exasperation of his mind, he 
bestowed on them, from morning to night, all the maledictions 





nevieve, and give this ring to the abbess, who is a relation, of 
mine; she will insure your protection.? The lady received the 
ring, and, half dead with horror, awaited the issue of the con- 
test. The assailants came on with great fury; and, as they 


were three to two, the odds were rather in their favor. They 








his ingenuity could invent. He had heard noises proceeding 
from the monstrous plaister head in the court yard; and even 


|his voice, the little tailor’s fears and malice induced him to 
spread a report that Cellini wags an enchanter, and that the 
\*Testa di Marte? he had made was some demoniacal contri- 
| vance, which he had animated for the destruction of the good 
‘city of Paris. Not content with reporting this throughout the 
' quarter in which he dwelt, he told 1t among all the lacquais of 
‘all the conseillers he knew, until at length the story of the 
devil’s head in ‘Il Pieceol Nello? was as well known as any 
‘other current lie in the city. In this chamber Beatrice was 
| placed. 
| Meanwhile the chancellor lad found his bullies where Asca- 
_nio had left them, but could persuade none of the three to tell 
him what had brought them into so sad a plight; and for this 
jreason—two of them were dead, and the other was so faint 
| from the loss of blood, that he could not speak, and seemed 
'very likely to follow his companions. The chanceller, how- 
| ever, pursued the fugitives, resolved in his rage to devote the 
‘yuuth to utter ruin, as soon as he should catch him; and in the 
inean time he proposed to glut his rage by sacrificing Benvenu- 
jto Cellini, who, as we said before, had made himself many 
enemies, Aware of Cellini’s favor with the king, he was 
| obliged to tread warily; but the superstition of that age render- 
j ed a charge of sorcery too grave to be parried. The haunted 
‘head was therefore made the hinge on which the artist’s ruin 
was to turn; andthe Dutchess d’Estampes, the king’s mistress, 
;and his majesty’s coniessor, both enemies of Cellini, entered 
into the confederacy against him. The confessor devoutly be- 
| lieved in all the legends of the Romish church, and thought it 
‘highly probable thata man who could execute such beautiful 
isculptures as Cellini had exhibited on the preceding day, must 
bein league withthe devil. When, therefore, the chancellor 
began to tell his story, these two worthy personages chimed in, 
jand backed his villainous project so well, that the good natured 
| king was diverted from his first intention, which had been to 
| kick the chancellor, and to leave the confessor and the sultana 
| (the only two persons in the world of whom he had ever been 
| alraid) to themselves. He said he would see Cellini, who had 
staid all night in the palace by his orders; and the artist was 
} accordingly sent for. 
| “iow now, Cellini,’ said the monarch, as he approached, ‘did 
'L send for you to Paris that you should bring with you troops of 
| liends and demons, who, itis said, help you in your works?’ 
if have no devils to help me in my work,’ said Cellini, *but 
| your majesty’s subjects; and if my great countryman Alighieri 
, were to lead me through all the darkest places in the Inferno, 
| 1 could not find worse fiends.” ‘But here,’ said the king, hold- 
| ng out the papers, ‘two men swear that you have a head of the 
devil in 11 Piccol Nello,” and that the whole of the neighbor- 
hood is infested by his legions, to the disturbance of the public 
| tranquillity, and the great scandal of our holy church. The 
‘confessor crossed himself. ‘I abjure the devil and his power,’ 
| said Cellini, crossing himself with no less fervor; ‘and next to 
them I hate and abhor the villains who have thus slandered me 
to your gracious majesty. Give me to know their names, and 
I swear they shall be better acquainted with the real devil ere 
long” The king decided on examining into the matter per- 
sonally; but Ascanio had married the fair Beatrice before the 
royal commission got to Paris, and was going to restore the 
stranger’s horse, according to the directions he had received, 
at the time it arrived at the Testa di Marte, wherein the bride 
was lodged. 

The consternation of Beatrice may be better imagined than 
described, when she heard the ass fr so many strangers; but 
| it was increased to an almost intolerable degree as she listened 

to the conversation which ensued, and heard the odious voice 
of her oppressor, the chancellor. She could not see any of the 
persons unless she looked out at the eyes of the figure, and this 
she dared not do, lest she should discover herself. ‘And this,’ 
said the king, ‘is what they call the devil’s head?” *Who calls 
,itso? asked Cellini, fiercely; ‘it isthe head of Mars, and who- 
ever has called it the head of the devil is an ass and a liar! 
'*Patience, good Benvenuto,’ said the king; ‘let us hear what 
they have tosay against the head, which seems to be avery fine 
| work of art, whether it has been wrought by man or demon.’ 
, The chancellor, who had taken care on his journey to mature 
| his plans, now produced the little tailor, who saw here a glori- 
| ous opportunity of being revenged on his formidable antagonist. 
He therefore began a long story, every third word of which was 
1a lie, about the sights he fiad seen and the sounds he had heard 
{in and about this dreadful head. He had often seen the foul 
fiend himself go in and out, he said; he had heard the devils 
performing the sacred office of mass backwards; he had seen 
flames issue from the mouth; and, nolonger ago than last night, 
| as he was a christian and a tailor, he swore that he had seen 
| two fiends enter the head, immediately after which it was seen 
| to roll its fiery eyes in a manner truly horrible and awful. 
It would be impossible to convey any adequate notion of the 
| extravagances which Cellini committed while this little idiot 


sometimes, in the dead of the night, he had seen two streams | was uttering hislies. If he had not been restrained, he would 
of light issuing from the great eyes; but ashe had no notion | have killed him on the spot; he roared all sorts of imprecations, 
that Ascanio was then within the head, drawing by the light | he cursed every tailor that had been on the earth since the cre- 
| of alamp, or playing on a guitar, which he accompanied with | ation, and then, adding all those curses together, he heaped 
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them ina lump on the particular tailor then before him: in | 


short, he acted so whimsical a madness, that the king laughed 
until his sides ached. The chancellor, however, took up the 
matter in a much more serious light. He said it was evident, 
from the relation of the witness, that some foul deeds were 
practiced, and that the head ought to be exorcised: never 
doubting, that if he could once gain the assistance of the clergy, 
they would invent some pretexton which Cellini might be sent 
to prison, and knowing that their influence with the king was 
much greater than his own. ‘The confessor fell into the scheme 
readily, and said he did not doubt but there was a spirit in the 
head, and repeated that it ought be exorcised. ‘The king 
had no objection to this, and as he had already enjoyed the 
farce su far, he wished to see it played out, Some ot the 
brethren of the neighboring Carmelite churel were sent for, in 
all haste, and preparations made for the exorcising. ‘The con- 
fessor directed a laree stick of fagots, which stood in a corner 
of the yard, to be laid around the he ' 
application of fire was necessary to dislodge a spirit so malig- 
nant as that appeared to be which had taken up its abode in 
this structure. ‘he preparations were soon made, and a torch 
applied, when a faint shriek was heard to issue trom the head. 
All the bystanders looied aghast; the priests crossed them- 
selves; even the king look vrave; Cellini’s hair stood on 
end; and the tailor ran away, At this mement Ascanio had 
returned from the park, and learning from a bystander that 
they were about tu exorcise the mayie head at the Italian 


to 
' 






' 
eu 


sculptor’s, because there was a spiritin ity he rushed in’ just | 


time enough to dash the torch from the hand of a lay brother 
of the Carmelites, who was applying it, and whom he knocked 
down, atthe same time trampling out the fire which had begun 
to catch one of the fagots. 

‘Fiends! monsters!’ he cried, advance one step, and your 
lives shall be the forfeit!? Beatrice heard his voice, and, alinost 
fainting with terror, she rushed out, and threw herself into his 
aris. Supporting her with his lett arm, and holding out his 


sword with his right, he continued to menace all who should | 


approach, *Whatimecansall this?? erred the king. ; But Asca- 
mo was tuo much busied in encouraging the terrified girl, to 
listen to the question, ‘Th old chancellor, however, who re- 
cognized Beatrice instantly, now thought that his plan had 
eceded even beyoud his expectation, *My gracious liege, he 
cried, *this maiden is award of mine, whose person [require to 
be instantly restored to me; the youth | charge with having, in 


suc- 


ne 
mn 


company with others, slain three of my household, and having | 


carried off the maiden by force.” *itis lalse,? erted Beatrice, as 
she threw herself trantically atthe king’s feet, ‘they were killed 
in fair eombat, and L went willingly with him to seek protec- 
tion from the cruelty of that vicioustyrant. Here, at your ina- 


jesty’s knees, 1 implore your pity and protection.’ 


‘But what says the youth?’ asked the king of Ascanio, who | 


had been gazing on him with almost stupetying astonishment, 


He saw before him in the person of the gallant Francis, the | 


stranger who had so generously aided him in the forest of Fon- 
tainbleau. ‘fas he any witness besides that maiden, who isto 
deeply interested in this matter to prove, that he killed his anta- 

et in fair fieht?? ‘Ie is one of a band of murderers and 
ruvishers,’ cried the chancellor, in a rage; ‘he has no witness.’ 
6Thouart aliar, though thou wert a thousand chancellors,’ re- 
plied the youth; and since peaceful men like thee donot make 
war but on weak maidens, | defy thee by thy champion. No, 


ery) 
t 


my liege,’ he added, turning to the king, and kneeling—‘l | 


have no witness save God and your majesty.” ‘And may every 
honest man have witnesses as good, in time of need, to oppose 
to perjurers and lawyers. Hes no murderer, chancellor; by 
my holy patron, St. Denis, I believe he could himselt have killed 


those three murderous villains whom thon didst retain; but | 


know that I helped bim—that I cut the throat of that traitor 
Sangtcu, whom in spite of me thou didst cherish, to do deeds 
which thy black heart planned, but dared not achieve. 1 help- 
ed him to carry off the maiden, thy dear triend’s daughter, 
whom thou didst basely oppress; and if he had not been ther 
I had done it myself.’ 

The king and his train then departed, leaving the young peo- 
pl with Cellini, whom the disgrace of the chancellor had put 
into mighty good humor. Ie made Ascanio tell him the story 


9 


of the fight in the forest over and over again; he kissed Bea- | 


trice, and called her his child; he forbade all work in ‘II Piccol 
Nello’ for a week; had the wedding celebrated with great mag- 
nificence; and said, that of all the works he had ever produced, 
none had made him so happy as La Tesra pi Marte. 
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Care.—What a miserable and slothful life is his, who pro- 
vides only for physical necessities? Mental cares, when not 
excessive, are a source of true happiness. Thev are the whole- 
some and not unpalatable salt of existence, which gives zest to 
its most trifling events. 


Goop qvaLitizs.—We cannot view them favorably apart 
from their beneficial exercise. The mule in indomitable reso- 
lution stands alone among animals; yet receives no praise for 
his spirit, because it so often operates improperly. 


Cuaracter.—Oh! could we see ourselves,’ exclaims the | 


poet, ‘as others see us!” He might have added, for the world’s 
benefit: ‘Oh could others see us as we see ourselves!’ 


IDEAS NOT ESSENTIAL UNAPPLIED.—Aristotle attempted an enu- 


meration of the elements of human reason, under the title of Jower ]i 


categories. How many hundreds of years were scholiasts at 
war upon his abstractions? whereas to understand and incul- 
cate the practice of a single moral law, is of more importance 
than would be a revelation of the nature of the mind, and of its 
alliance with matter. : 


id; because he said the | 








ESSAYS. 
A CHAPTER ON HAIR AND BEARDS. 


‘God, when he gave me strength, to show withal 
How slight the gift was, hung it on my Aair."—Samson Agonistes. 


Ancutrepa, the Arabian historian, relates, in his memoirs of 
Saladin, that, when the Franks were rapidly acquiring the 
upper hand in Egypt, the Caliph, in his terror, implored Sultan 
Muradgin’s aid, and accompanied his earnest entreaty by the 
homage of his wives’ abscinded locks. An inquiry into this 
I, 


passage, Which has proved more than a Gordian knot to more 
than one learned cranium, will afford a more amusing occupa- 
tion than would, at first sight, appear, ‘to square with the oc- 
casion.’ 

From remotest antiquity, the hair of the head and chin has 
been cherished with a degree of respect, bordering, among 
}eastern nations, upon positive veneration; nor has even Jew, 
Turk, or R 
lection of their forefathers for this once reverenced adornment 
fot the Shuman 
i that, when the Egyptians permitted their slaves to wear beards, 


ussian, in our own days, departed from the predi- 


face divine.? We are informed by Pocock, 
{the mere permission denoted that they were restored to tree- 
‘dom. A greater insult or disgrace could not be offered to a 
person, than to deprive him of his beard; The loss, indeed, 
of the hair, either of the lead or chin, was of itself svinboli- 
cal ot vassalage; and we may judge ot the excess of idolatry, 
] 


to which the prejudice in favor ot the lock and beard was car. 


ried in ancient times, by the supernatural potency which Sam- 





son ascribed to his hair. 


‘Vie Greeks, it is true, were accustomed to clip their tes 


in general, did not allow them to descend below the | 


be inferred | 
jthat they were bondimen, they scrupulously sacrificed the first 


and, 


shoulder; yet, tuat it might not on this account 
rape of those locks to some favorite deity. The haughtier | 
Greck, however, prided himself on suffering his hair to grow | 
jat full length and tlow in copious tresscs, down to his waist or 
elbows, and delighted in having it said of him, not that he was 
‘polished,’ but that he ‘wore long hair.’ The reverse of this 


custo pre vailed 


among the earlier Cliristiaus, who consider- 
{ed it a proot of humility to have their heads shaved, precisely 
jatter the fashion of the Tracian slaves, whose distinguishing 
It 


is niore than probable that the tonsure of monachism arose out 


mark was a bald pate, with a tuit ot hair on the top of it. 


jul tiis practice. 
‘The hair was equally atoken of freedom among the Ara- 
bians. Combatants, releasing their prisoners without ransom, 


jcut off a luck from their brows, and carefully preserved it in 


their drinking-cups, asa proof that it stood in their power, 
either to slay their captives, or rctain them asslaves. It was 
also customary, at the celebration of the baptismal ceremony, 
to present the sponser with a locket of the infant Christian’s 

he was consigned to the care and protection 
of the party responsible for his nurture in the true faith. From 
this custom sprung the ceremony of cutting off the hair, which 


hair,asa sign that 


the Greek church ordains to be celebrated on the eighth day 
latter baptism, and the Latin church equally admitted among 
Nor should it be forgotten, that 
among the various modes of ado; 


its rites in earlier times. 
ition formerly practised, one 
vt them consisted in shaving a child’s head; in proof of this, 
itis recorded, that when Charles Martel, the French major- 
domo, sent his son, Pepin, to Luitpraud, king of Lombardy, he 
entreated him to cut off his hair, or in other words, to adopt 


him as his child. 

At alater period, we tind Bormund, prince of Antioch, when 
taken prisoner by the infidels, sending a confidential message 
to Balawin, subsequently king of Jerusalem, with a lock of 
his hair in token of his captivity; and, on another occasion,x— 
jthat of the Saxon’s breaking out into rebellion against Clo- 

thaire of France, and defeating Dagobert, his son, in Holland, 
|—the latter despatched one of his suite, with a lock of his 
| hair, requiring instant succour from his parent. 

| Surely, enough has now been adduced to show that, when 


| Saladin, who deemed himself the mightiest of all earthly po- 
tentates, sent the locks of his wives to Muraddin, he meant to 
intimate that he was reduced to the last extremity, and appre- 
hensive of seeing those, who constituted his dearest treasure 
} upon earth, dragged into foreign slavery. 

| Before we take leave of the reader, we will glean for his 
‘amusement an interesting fact or two, not unconnected with 
these topics, from the annals of our Gallic neighbors, the lords 
of taste and fashion in a semi-refined age. 

Of old, a lengthy beard not only distinguished a native of 
Gaul from the inhabitants of the various countries his prowess 
had subdued, but was esteemed a badge of honor; every 
youngster, in consequence, felt himself bound to bestow a 
more than common care on the first shoots of his chin and 
p- ‘Towards the end of the eleventh century, how- 
ever, William, Archbishop of Rouen, thought proper to declare 
, War against long hair and beards, and carried his hostility to 
such a pitch, asto prevail upona council, held in 1096, to 
issue a decretal, that all such as irreligiously persevered in 


' in the form and cut of the beard. 





‘wearing their hair long, should forever be excluded the pale of 


the Christian church, as well as the benefit of being prayed 
out of purgatory after their decease. Custom, however, is 
second nature, and the laity refused to be shorn by the clergy, 
Zealous and gallant defenders arrayed themselves on the side 
of the ‘bearded party,’ and such was the tury with which the 
point was contested, that either side could boast a number of 
victims in its own good cause. But the most melancholy con. 
sequence arising out of this broil, was Lewis the Seventh’s 
permitting his beard to be abscinded, and becoming thereby so 
despicable an object in the eyes of his consort, Eleanor of 
Aquitaine, that his days were not only bereaved of all domes- 
tic peace, but he was at last obliged to divorce himself from 
her. Within a period of six weeks’ time, she became the wife 
of Henry, Duke of Normandy, and subsequently King of En- 
gland, who received the provinces ot Poitou and Guyenne, as 
her marriage portion. From so trivial a cause as this, may be 
said to have arisen that succession of wars, which desolated 
France for aspace of three hundred vears afterwards. Three 
millions of Frenchmen lost their lives, because an archbishop 
chose to denounce the use of beards, a king allowed himself 
to be shaved, anda queen consort considered him a contempt- 
ible puppy, from the moment he attempted to salute her cheek 
with a smooth chin. 

In the course of time, beards went out of fashion, and re- 
mained in banishment, until Francis the First restored them to 
their quondam dignity; their cousins german, the ringlets and 
long tresses, however, had continued to maintain their reputa- 
tion, until that monarch, meeting accidentally with a blow 
upon his head, was compelled to undergo the operation of the 
tonsure, and, in order that he might divest himself of the ap- 
pearance of amonk, took inmmediate care to promote the growth 
of his hitherto beardless chin. From this moment, every dandy 
about the court decorated his phiz with a long beard, whilst 
the jurisconsult and ecclesiastic continued to strut in beardless 
gravity. Dating from the reign of Henry the Fourth, human 
ingenuity was actively engaged in devising perpetual variations 
Sume wore it round, others 
in the fashion of a fan, some in ringlets, aud others of a long, 
hape, like a ecat’s tail; it was tended day and 


s 


narrow, pointed s 
night; perfumed, anointed, and deposited in a bag, when the 
owner sought his pillow. its ultimate fate merged into the 
retention of a diminutive tuft below the under lip, and the 


creation of an upper beard—the renowned mustachio.—.éh. 











BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


CAPTAIN JAMES LAWRENCE. 


Cartarx James Lawrence was born on the first of October, 
1781, at Burlington, in the state of New Jersey. He was the 
youngest son ot John Lawrence, esquire, an eminent counsel- 
lor at law, of that place. Within a few weeks aiter his birth, 
his mother died, and the charge of him devolved on his sisters, 
to whom he ever showed the warmest gratitude for the tender 
care they took of his infant years. He early evinced that ex- 
cellence ot heart by which he was characterized through life; 
he was a dutiful and affectionate child, mild in his disposition, 
and of the most gentle and engaging manners. He was scarce- 
ly twelve vears of age when he expressed a decided partiality 
fora seafaring lite; but his father disapproving of it, and wish- 
ing him to prepare tor the profession of tae law, his strong sense 
of duty induced him to acquiesce. He went through the com- 
mon branches of education, at a grammar school, at Burling- 
ton, with much credit to himself, and satistaction to his tutors. 
The pecuniary mistortunes of liis father prevented his receiving 
a finished education, and between the age of thirteen and four- 
teen he commenced the study of the law, with his brother, 
John Lawrence, esquire, who then resided at Woodbury.— 
He remained for two years in this situation, vainly striving to 
accommodate himself to pursuits wholly repugnant to his taste 
and inclinations. ‘The dry studies of statutes and reports, the 
technical rubbish, and dull routine of a lawyer's office, were 
little calculated to please an imagination teeming with the ad- 
ventures, the wonders, and variety of the seas, Atlength,his 
tather being dead, and his strong predilection for the roving 
life of a sailor being increased by every attempt to curb it, his 
brother yielded to his solicitations, and placed him under the 
care of Mr. Griscomb, at Burlington, to acquire the principles 
of navigation and naval tactics. He remained with him three 
months, when his intention of applying for a situation in the 
navy being generally known, several ot the most distinguished 
gentlemen ot the state interested themselves in his behalf, and 
wrote to the navy department. The succeeding mail brought 
him a midshipman’s warrant; and between the age of sixteen 
and seventeen he entered the service of his country. 

His first cruise was to the West Indies, in the ship Ganges, 
Captain Thomas Tingey. In this and several subsequent 
cruises, no opportunity occurred to call torth particular ser- 
vices; but the attention and intelligence which he uniformly 
displayed in the discharge of his duties, the correctness of his 
deportment, and the suavity of his manners, gained him the 
approbation of his commanders, and rendered him a favorite 
with his associates and inferiors. 

When war was declared against Tripoli, he was promoted to 
a lieutenancy, and appointed to the command of the schooner 
Enterprise. While in this command he volunteered his sef- 


vices in the hazardous exploit of destroying the frigate Phila- 
delphia, and accompanied Decatur as his first lieutenant. The 
brilliant success of that enterprise is well known; and for the 
gallantry and skill displayed on the occasion, Decatur was 
made post captain; while Lawrence, in common with the other 
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officers and crew, was voted by congress two months’ extra 
pay; a sordid and paltry reward, which he immediately de- 
clined. ‘ 

The harbor of Tripoli appears to have been the school of our 
naval heroes. In tracing the histories of those who have 
distinguished themselves, we are always led to the coast of 
Barbary, as the field of their first experience and young achieve- 
ment. The concentration of our little navy at this point, soon 
after its formation, had a happy effect upon its character 
and fortunes. The oflicers were most of them young in years, 
and voung in arms, full of life, and spirits, and enthusiasm. 
Such is the time to form generous impressions and strong at- 
tachments. It was there they grew together in habits of mu- 
tual confidence and friendship; and to the noble emulation of 
so many young minds, newly entering upon an adventurous 
profession, may be attributed that enterprising spirit and defi- 
ance of danger that has ever since distinguished our navy. 

After continuing in the Mediterranean about three years and 
a half, Lawrence returned to the United States with Commo- 
dore Preble, and was again sent out on that station, as com- 
mander of Gun-boat No. 6,in which he remained for sixteen 
months. Since that time he acted as first lieutenant, of the 
Constitution, and as commander of the Vixen, Wasp, Argus, 
and Hornet. In 1808 he was married to a daughter of Mr. 
Montaudvert, a respectable merchant of New-York, to whom 
he made one of the kindest and most affectionate of husbands. 

At the commencement of the late war he sailed in the 
Hornet sloop of war, as part of the squadron that cruised under 
Commodore Rodgers. While absent on this cruise Lieutenant 
Morris was promoted to the rank of post captain, for his brave- 
ry and skill as first lieutenant of the Constitution in her action 
with the Guerriere. ‘This appointment, as it raised him two 
grades, and placed him over the heads of older officers, gave 
great offence to many of the navy, who could not brook that 
the regular rules of the service should be infringed. It was 
thought particularly unjust, as giving him rank above Lawrence, 
who had equally distinguished himself as first lieutenant of 
Decatur, in the destruction of the frigate Philadelphia, and 
who, at present, was but masterand commander. 

On returning from his cruise Captain Lawrence, after con- 
sulting with Commodores Rodgers and Bainbridge, and with 
other experienced gentlemen of the navy, addressed a memo- 
rial to the senate, anda letter to the secretary of the navy, 
wherein, after the fullest acknowledgments of the great merits 
and services of Captain Morris, he remonstrated in the most 
temperate and respectful, but firm and manly language, on the 
impropriety of his promotion, as being contrary to the rules of 
naval precedence, and particularly hard as it respected himself. 
At the same time, he frankly mentioned that he should be com- 
pelled, however reluctant, to leave the service, if thus impro- 
perly outranked. 

The reply of the seeretary was singularly bricf; barely ob- 
serving, that if he thought proper to leave the service without 
a cause, there wouid still remain heroes and patriots to support 
the henor of the flag. There wasa laconic severity in this 
reply, calculated tocut a man of feeling to the heart, and which 
ought not to have been provoked by the fair and candid remon- 
strance of Lawrence. 

Where men are fighting for honor rather than profit, the 
utmost delicacy should be observed towards their high-toned 
feelings. Those complaints which spring from wounded pride, 
and the jealousy of station, should never be regarded lightly. 
The best soldiers are evcr most tenacious of their rank; for it 
cannot be expected that he who hazards every thing for dis- 
tinction, will be careless of it after itis attained. Fortunately, 
Lawrence had again departed on acruise before this letter 
arrived, which otherwise might have driven from the service 
one of its most meritorious officers. 

This second cruise was in company with Commodore Bain- 
bridge, who commanded the Constitution. While cruising off 
the Brazils they fell in with the Bonne Citoyenne, a British 
ship of war, having on board a large amount of specie, and 
chased her into St. Salvadore. Notwithstanding that she was a 
larger vesse!, and of a greater force in guns and men than the 
Hornet, vet Captain Lawrence sent a challenge to her comman- 
der, Captain Green, pledging his honor that neither the Consti- 
tution nor any other American vessel should interfere. Com- 
modore Bainbridge made a similar pledge on his own part; but 
the British commander declined the combat, alleging that 


ae: 


isi 


though perfectly satisfied that the event of such a rencounter | 


would be favorable to his ship; tyet he was equally convinced 
that Commodore Bainbridge could not swerve sv much from 
the paramount duty he owed his country as to become an inac- 
tive spectator, and sce a ship belonging to the very squadron 
under his orders, fall into the hands of the enemy.’ 

To make him easy on this point Commodore Bainbridge left 
the Hornet four days together off the harbor in which the 
Bonne Citoyenne laid, and from which she could discover that 
he was not within forty miles of it. He afterwards went into 
the harbor and remained there three days, where he might at 
any time have been detained twenty-four hours, at the request 
of Captain Green, if disposed to combat the Hornet. At length 
the Constitution went off altogether, leaving Lawrence to 
blockade the Bonne Citoyenne, which he did for nearly a 
month, Captain Green not thinking proper to risk an encoun- 
ter. It is possible that having an important public trust in 
charge, and sailing under particular orders, he did not think 
himself authorized to depart from the purpose of his voyage, 
and risk his vessel in a contest for mere individual reputation. 
But if such were his reasons, he should have stated them when 
he refused to accept the challenge. 

On the 24th of January Captain Lawrence was obliged to 
shift his cruising ground, by the arrival of the Montague 74, 
which had sailed from Rio penta for the express purpose of 
relieving the Bonne Citoyenne and a British packet of 12 guns, 
which likewise lay ai St. Reivadere. At length, on the morning 
of the 24th February, when cruising off Demarara, the Hornet 
fell in with the British brig Peacock, Captain Peake, a vessel 
of about equal force. The contest commenced within half 
Pistol shot, and so tremendous was the fire of the Americans, 


j . - a 

that in less than fifteen minutes the enemy surrendered, and 
made signal of distress, being in a sinking condition. Her 
mainmast shortly went by the board, and she was leit such an 


who thus nobly perished in relieving a conquered foe. The 
slain was found the body of her commander, Captain Peake. 
He was twice wounded in the course of the action; the last 
wound proved fatal. His body was wrapped in the flag of his 
vessel, and laid in the cabin to sink with her, a shroud and 
sepulchre worthy so brave a sailor. 

During the battle the British brig L’Espeigle, mounting 15 
j}two-and-thirty pound carronades and two long nines, lay at 
anchor, about six miles in shore. Being apprehensive that she 
would beat out to the assistance of her consort, the utmost ex- 
ertions were made to put the Hornet in a situation for action, 
and in about three hours she was in complete preparation, but 
the enemy did not think proper to make an attack. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
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PHILOSOPHY OF HEALTH. 


BY SOUTHWOOD SMITH, M. D. 


[An extract.] 


Deeply, then, are Ifid the fountains of happiness in the con- 
stitution of human nature, They spring from the depths of 
man’s physical organization; and, from the wider range of his 
mental constitution, they flow in streams magnificent and glo- 
rious. It is conceivable that, from the first to the last moment 
of his existence, every human being might drink of them to 
the full extent of his capacity. Why does he not? 
swer will be found in that to the following question: What 
must happen before this be possible? The attainment of clear 
and just conceptions on subjects, in relation to which the know- 
ledge hitherto acquired by the most enlightened men is imper- 
fect. Physical nature, every department of it, at least, which 
lis capable of influencing human existence and human sensa- 
tion; human nature, both the physical and the mental part of 
it; institutions so adapted to that nature as to be capable of 
securing to every individual, and to the whole community, the 
maximum of happiness with the minimum of suffering—this 
must be known. But knowledge of this kind is ot slow 
growth. 
man in such a stage of civilization as the present, is to suppose 
a phenomenon to which there is nothing analogous in the his- 
torv of the human mind. The human mind is equally inca- 
pable of making a violent discovery in any department of 


provement. What we call discoveries and improvements are 
clear, decided, but for the most part gentie, steps in advance- 


ledge. The human mind unravels the great ciain of know- 
ledge link by link: whenit is no Jonger able to trace the con- 
necting link, it is at a stand; the discoverer, in cominon with 
his contemporaries, seeing the last ascertained link, and by 
that led on by analogies which are not perceived by, or which 
do not impress, others, at length descries the next in succes- 
sion: this bringsinto view new analogies, and so prepares the 
way for the discernment of another link; this again elicits 
other analogies, which lead to the detection of other links, 
and so the chain is lengthened. And no link, once made out, 
/is ever lost. 

| Chemists tell us that the adjustment of the component ele- 
ments of water is such, that, although they readily admit of 
separation, and are subservient to their wost important uses in 
the economy of nature by this very facility of decomposition, 
yet that their tendency to recombination is equal; so that the 
quantity of water actually existing at this present moment in 
the globe is just the same as on the first day of creation: nei- 
ther the operations of nature, nor the purposes to which it has 
| been applied by man, having used up, in the sense of destroy- 
|ing, a single partiele of it. Alike indestructible are the sepa- 





|rate truths that make up the great mass of human knowledge. 


|In their ready divisibility, and their manifold applications, | 


some of them may sometimes seem to be lost; but, if they 
disappear, it is only to enter into new combinations, many of 


the boundaries of knowledge. Whatever may have been the 
case in time past, when the loss of an important truth, satis- 
factorily and practically established, may be supposed possible, 
such an event is inconceivable now, when the art of printing 
at once multiplies a thousand records of it, and, with astonish- 
ing rapidity, makes it part and parcel of hundreds of thousands 
of minds. A thought more tull of encouragement to those 
who labor for the improvement of their fellow-beings, there 
cannot be. No onward step is lost; no onward step is final; 
every such step facilitates and secures another. The savage 
state,—that state in which gross selfishness seeks its object 
simply and directly by violence,—is past. The semi-savage 
or barbarous state, in which the grossness of the selfishness is 
somewhat abated, and the violence by which it seeks its object 
in some degree mitigated, by the higher faculties and the gen- 


nates, is also past. ‘To this has succeeded the state in which 
we are at present, the so-called civilized state,—a state in which 


means of violence,—that of war among the rest,—is still re- 
cognized, but in which violence is not the ordinary instrument 
employed by selfishness, its ends being commonly accomplished 
by the more silent, steady, and permanent operation of insti- 
tutions. This state, like the preceding, will pass away. How 
soon, in what precise mode, by what immediate agency, none 





absolute wreck, that, notwithstanding every exertion was made | 
to keep her afloat until the prisoners could be removed, she | 
sunk with thirteen of her crew, and three brave American tars, | 


slaughter on board of the Peacuck was very severe; among the | 


The an- | 


To expect the possession of it on the part of any | 


knowledge, and of taking a violent bound in any path of im-, 


ment for the actual and immediately preceding state of know- | 


which themselves become new truths, and so ultimately extend | 


tler affections of our nature, but in which war still predomi- | 


the selfish principle still predominates, in which the justifia- | 
bleness of seeking the accomplishment of selfish purposes by | 


! 

‘ean tell. But we are already in possession of the principle 
, which will destroy the present, and introduce a better social 
condition, namely, the principle at the basis of the social 
| union,—the maximum of the aggregate of happiness: the maxi- 
mum of the aggregate of happiness sought by the promotion of 
the maximum of individual happiness! 


Not content with the mere enunciation of the opinions above 
mentioned, respecting the connection between happiness and 
longevity, Dr. Southwood Smith has devoted the fourth. chap- 
ter of his work to certain statistical results, ich go far to 
prove their correctness. He refers to the ordinary observation 
of every one, in proof of the common influences of good and 
bad fortune on the appearance of individuals; and he quotes 
from M. Villerme a statement that the ordinary mortality in 
the prisons of France is one in twenty-three, although a large 
majority of the prisoners are between twenty-five and forty- 
five years of age; and that the mortality of the indigent class 
throughout the country is double that of the wealthy. 

The following considerations are ingenious, and calculated 
to interest every reader: 


An advanced term of life and decrepitude are commonly 
conceived to be synonymous: the extension of life is vulgarly 
supposed to be the protraction of the period of infirmity and 
suffering; that period which is characterized by a progres- 
sive diminution of the power of sensation, and a consequent 
and proportionate loss of the power of enjoyment; the ‘sans 
teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans every thing.’ But this is so 
tar from being true, that it is not within the compass of human 
power to protract, in any sensible degree, the period of old 
age, properly so called,—that is, the stage of decrepitude. In 
this stage of existence, the physical changes that successively 
take place clog, day by day, the vital machinery, until it can 
no longer play. Ina space of time, fixed within narrow lim- 
its, the flame of life must then inevitably expire; for the pro- 
cesses that feed it fail, But though, when fully come, the 
‘term of old age cannot be extended, the coming of the term 
may be postponed. To the preceding stage, an indefinite num- 
ber of years may be added; and this isa fact of the deepest 
interest to human nature. 

The division of human life into periods or epochs is not an 
arbitrary distinction, but is founded on constitutional differ- 
ences in the system, dependent on different physiological dis- 
tinctions. The periods of infancy, childhood, boyhood, ado- 
lescence, manhood, and old age, are distinguished from each 
other by external characters, which are but the outward signs 
of internal states. In physiological condition, the infant dif- 
ters from the child, the child from the boy, the boy from the 
ian, and the adult from the old man, as much in physical 
‘strength asin mental power. There is an appointed order in 
which these several states succeed each other; there is a fixed 
time at which one passes into another. That order cannot be 
inverted; no considerable anticipation or postponement of that 
| time can be effected. In all places, and under all circumstan- 
ces, ata given time, though not precisely at the same time in 
all climates and under all modes of life, infancy passes into 
childiood, childhood into boyhood, boyhood into adolescence, 
an adolescence into manhood. In the space of two years from 
its birth, every infant has ceased to be an infant, and has be- 
come a child; in the space of six years from this period, every 
male child will have become a boy; add eight years to this 
‘term, and every bo¥ will have become a young man; in eight 

years more, every young man will have become an adult man; 
and, in the subsequent ten years, every adult man will have 
| acquired his highest state of physical perfection. But at what 
period will this s'ate of physical perfection decline? What 
is the maximum time during which it can retain its full vigor? 
Is that maximum fixed? Is there a certain number of years 
in which, by an inevitable law, every adult man necessarily 
becomes an old man? Is precisely the same number of years 
appointed for this transition to every human being? Can no 
care add to that number?) Can no imprudence take from it? 
Does the physiological condition or the constitutional age of 
any two individuals ever advance to precisely the same point 
in precisely the same number of years? Physically and men- 
tally are not some persons older at fifty than others at seventy ? 
And do not instances occasionally occur in which an old man, 
who reaches even his hundredth year, retains as great a degree 
| of juvenility as the majority of those who attain to eighty ? 

If this be so, what follows? One of the most interesting 
consequences that can be presented to the human mind. The 
duration of the periods of infancy, childhood, boyhood, and 
adolescence, is fixed by a certain number of years. Nothin 
can stay, nothing retard, the succession of each. Alike inca- 
pable of any material protraction is the period of old age. It 
| follows that every year by which the term of human existence 
lis extended is ually added tothe period of mature age; the 
| period when the organs of the a have attained their full 
‘growth, and put forth their full strength; when the physical 
|organization has acquired its utmost perfection; when the 
| senses, the feelings, the emotions, the passions, the affections, 
are in the highest degree acute, intense, and varied; when 
the intellectual faculties, completely unfolded and developed, 








|earry on their operations with the greatest vigor, soundness, 


and continuity: in a word, when the individual is capable of 


'receiving and of communicating the largest amount of the 


highest kind of enjoyment. 
A consideration more full of encouragement, more animat- 


jing, there cannot be. The extension of human life, in what- 


ever mode and degree it may be possible to extend it, is the 
protraction of that portion of it, and only of that portion of it, 
in which the human being is capable of receiving and of com- 
municating the largest measure of the noblest kind of enjoyment. 





Ir was well observed—*When you say of a book that it has 
many faults, that decides nothing. I do not know by this 
whether it be execrable or excellent.”.—Watsu. 
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- ’ , | Base traitor! Well it is said, you honor no flag but your| and returned to the quarters of the chief, where he found him 
ORIGINAL POETRY. 


ywn blood-stained ensign, if thus you recognize a flag of truce. | examining the contents of the package. 


The devil himself would respect that emblem of peace and He was seated at a table in a small room, lighted by twe 


| contidence!? shouted the Briton fiercely. barred windows deeply set in the thick walls overlooking the 

REFLECTION, | ‘Nay, sir officer. Do you bring messages of peace at the] western pass, and affording an extensive prospect of the south- 

I. leannon*s mouth? Do vou beara flag of truce in one hand and} ern sea. The opposite window commanded the anchorage 

Tis truc! the soft thrill our affections impart | a lighted match in the other? Peace, sir. It is you, sir, who| with its little squadron, and the bay of Barritaria, with the dis- 


Is well worth the hour it beguiles— | 
And I would not relinquish the tear of the heart 
For the ealmest of apathy's smiles! 
But feeling unchastened to riot may run, 
And sweepthe soul's glories away; 
And the flower that too widely unfolds tothe sun | 
Must die in its withering ray. | 
il. 
There are times when the tumult of passion is staid 
And still asa 


\ 
sivweet summer's night; 
And all that once tempted,and all that dismayed, | 

Dissolves like a vapor, in light. | 


Oh' then to reflect—had we met but the ) 


storm 
With valor’s unchangeable brow— 

Had the tame of resolve been but lasting as warm— 
flow our hearts had rejowed in it now! 


} 





EXTRACTS FROM WORKS IN PRESS. 


A CHAPTER 
| 


FROM PROFESSOR INGRANMAM’S NOVEL, | 
| 
‘THE PIRATE OF THE GULF. } 

} 

|The seenes are laid in the guif of Mexico and New Orleans. | 

‘Towards the close of the war, there appeared an armed brig on the 
coast, Opposite the pass of Barritaria. She tired a gun at a vessel enter- 
ing, and then tacked and anchored off the island. A pinnace, bearing 
British colors and a flag of truce, was sent to the shore, conveying four 
British officers, who had come to treat with the chiet, and endeavor to | 
gain tom and his adherents, whieh comprised a force of one thousand 
men, besides thirteen vessels, over to their interests. Upwards of two | 
hundred men lined the shores when they landed, and it was a general 
ery among them, that the British oflicers should be made prisoners as j 
spies. It was with ditlieulty Latitte dissuaded the multitude from their | 
attempt, and led the guests in safety to his camp.’ LasOUR'S WaR. 
PRISONERS —MUTINY—SOLILOQUY—AN INTERVIEW. 
‘Tur seamen placed their shoulders to the bows of the boat} 
and shoved her off, while their leader, taking from one of his! 
mena coarse seaman’s jacket and tarpaulin, put them on, at 
once and effectually covering his richer dress, and concealing 
any indications of rank above those around him. Stepping on 
board, he seated himself in the stern sheets and took the helm. 


‘Give way men!’ he enied in a low yet energetic tone of com- | 


mand; and the light boat shot away irom the beach like an} 
arrow. 


Ina few fhoments he approached within hail of the pinnace, 
which, with steady pull was making tor the shore. 

‘Bout ahoy ! hatled an officer in the tull uniform of a British 
naval oflicer, who was standing near the stern of the boat lean- 
ing upon his sword, while another officer of the navy, and a! 
gentleman in the military dress of a commander of infantry, 
were seated under a canopy in the stern sheets, ag, 

‘Ahoy! and the manly voice of the disguised rover rung full 
and clear over the water, as he replied, | 

‘Where is your captain!’ inquired the English officer, as the 
boats came close to each other. 

‘Lhe outlaw, preterring trom motives of policy to conceal his | 
real character, replied : 

‘It you mean the Barritarian chief, you will find him on shore. 

‘Are youot his band’ 


| 
‘We can communicate any message to him,’ he answered | 
evasively. | 


*L aim the bearer of a packet to Captain Lafitte,’ replied the 
officer; *] would know to whom I entrust it.’ 


‘We are of Captain Lafitte’s party, and will execute any com- | 


mission with which we may be entrusted, be its import peaceful 
or hostile,’ said Latitte firmly. | 


tarnish the 


| out upon the beach, said: 


ot the pinnace, ‘under sate guard until further orders. 


| his be It. 


| just steppe d. 


flag vou necuse me of dishonoring 


tant green line of the level horizon. 
The boats had now reached the shore, and Lafitte springing 


Five or six rude chairs, a large ship’s table, and a seaman’s 
| chest, were the only articles of furniture. Several charts, a 


few books, and bundles of filed and many loose papers, lay up- 
‘Jacques, hold these men,’ he continued, pointing to the crew | on the table. 


Stand 





‘Gentlemen I will take vour arms— 


For an hour he sat perusing tie official papers which had 
‘Why | been placed in his hands, then laying them upon the table, and 
dy vou crowd thus, with lowering brow and hand on weapon, ; leaning his head upon his hand, he’remained a long time buried 
sround my prisoners ?? ee deep thought. Suddeniy starting up, he eried: _ 

Muerto a los Ingleses—down with the British!| “Theodore, conduct Captain Lockyer to me. What turmoil 
seize the mn—hang them! cried the multitude, and rushed for- | is that without?’ he added with a raised voice. as loud words 
ward with lifted weapons, as if determined to seize them in| reached his ears, ‘Send Weston here.’ 

spite of the stern discipline which usually controlled their | 
fierce natures, 


back! back—men!? he called loudly to his followers, 


a ‘Spies! spies! 


‘Weston,’ he said rapidly, asthe captain of the guard ap- 
peared at the door—trun the long gun out of the port hole in 
‘Men do you press me!’ he shouted as they still close around | the gate, and bring it to bear upon the blustering tools, and 
the Englishmen. ‘Back, hounds! or by the Holy G@@ I will, wait my orders to fire. Sec that it is well charged with grape. 
send one of you to breakfast in hell!’ and he drew a pistol from| *Aye, aye, sir? said the guard, who had been recently pro- 

; ; moted trom the command of a pollacea to the defence of the 
fort. And the creaking of the gun-carriage as it was swung 
around to the appointed position, had scarcely ceased, when a 
heavy toootstep was heard in the uall, and the bearer of the 
packet entered the quarters of the pirate. 


The most forward of the men at that moment laid his hand 
upon the arm of one of the officers, who stood between the 
bueeaneer chief and the bow of the boat from which they had 


The report of a pistol rung in the air, and the | 


| whose hands mechanically rested upon the butt of a pistol, or | 


daring mutineer fell a corpse at the feet of the Englishman. 
‘The crowd fell suddenly back, as they witnessed this sum- 
mary act of piratical justice. ‘Away with this mutinous slave? | 
he exclaimed; and his followers near him raised the corpse in 
silence, and mnoved away to bury it in a hastily scooped grave in | 
the sand beneath the clit. 
‘There is nothing like blood to cool blood!’ he said, quietly | 
turning tohis prisoners. ‘Now, imessieurs, let this severe but | 
necessary act ol discipline ussure you ol my desire to secure 
your personal safety.’ 
" *Here, my brave fellows, you are but tools of subtler men,’ | 
said he, turning to the crew of the pinnace, who sat moodily | 


and in silence in their boat, expecting momently to be saeri-| 
ficed to the violent passions of the lawless men, who, although 
awed into temporary passivencss, might, the first opportunity, | 
satiate their appetite tor blood upon their detenceless persons, 

‘Here, men, shove off this boat! 

The British cockswain looked at his officer forinstructions. — | 

‘Put off, Carroll; but watch any signal from the shore,’ he! 
said; and under the combined cijorts of several of his own | 
crew, the boat shot out from the beach, the men stooped to 
their oars, and in a short time were alongside of their brig. 

In the meanwhile the Barritarian conducted, through the | 
retiring horde, the English officers to his fortress, while dark 





miliar with crime, pursued until it had become a passion— | 


the handle of a dirk or Spanish knite. 
The fortalice into which the chief ushered his prisoners, 





the south, and the lake or bay of Barritaria to the north, whose 
distant shore was marked by a low level line of cypresses and 
other trees. 

The quarters, or camp, as it was more frequently termed, of 
the outlaw, consisted of a brick editice within the fort, con- 


| structed on a plan similar to those old Spanish houses still to be 


seen in the more ancient portions of the chief maritime port of 
Louisiana. The entrance tothe tort consisted of alow, massive | 
wate-way, betore which paced a sentinel in the dress of a sea-| 
nan, With a drawn sabre in his hand, and a brace of heavy pis- 
tols stuck in his belt. On either side of this gatee-way was a 
row of barricaded windows, adi:itting the light into several 
small apartments, used as store, sleeping, and guard rooms. — | 

‘Weston, close the gate and add three men to every guard! | 
on your lite admit no one without my orders? said Lafitte as he 
passed into the fort. 

The sailor whom he thus addressed lifted his hat and moved 


| the officer occupied, 


| States, 





to obey the order, while his captain with his three prisoners 
passed through the gate-way into a rude court, around which 
were ranged several low buildings, serving as work-shupss | 
store-houses, and quarters tor the men who staid on shore.—| 


| Several pieces of dismounted cannon were lying about the | 


‘Be seated sir,’ said Lafitte, waving his hand to a chair, which 
*] have considered the propositions con- 


tained in these documents before me, and teel honored in the 
contidence reposed in me by your government. 
ject of which they treat is of too great inoment for hasty decis- 


But the sub- 


ion. I shall require a tew days’ delay betore I can returna 
final answer.’ 

‘Captain Lafitte!’ replied the officer, ‘without commenting 
upon the eircumstances which make me your prisoner, and 
which I aim happy toacknowledge it is not in vour power wholly 
to control, I will proceed, by communicating my private in- 


| structions, to second the arguments made use of by 1ay superior 


officer, with which those papers before you have made you ac- 
quainted, for the purpose of inducing vou to become an ally ot 
England, in this her present contest with the North American 
1 am instructed to offer you a commission in his Bri- 


| tanic majesty’s service, with the full pardon and admittance 


into the navy, with ranks equivalent to what they now hold, ot 
all under your command, if you will throw the weight of your 
power and influence into the scale, in our favor,’ ; 
‘These are tempting and honorable proposals, monsieur, and 
as honorable to the gentlemen who make them as flattering to 
the subject of them! replied the outlaw. in a tone between 
irony and sincerity; ‘but do 1 understand you, that I and my 


| eves gloated on them beneath the lowering brows of men—fa- | officers retain command in our own vessels. provided that we 


substitute St. George’s cross for the tlag under which we now 
sail ?° 


SSuch were not my instructions, Monsieur Lafitte. It is ex- 


| pected that the armed vessels which compose vour Barritarian 
crowned aslight eminence of the island, overlooking the sea to | fleet, will be placed at the disposal of the office 


fs ol his majesty, 
in the contemplated descent upon the coast.’ 

‘These are conditions with which I am not at present pre- 
pared to comply,’ answered the chief; ‘they are— i 

‘But consicer the advantages which will result, sir, both to 
yourself and the numbers you command,’ interrupted the offi- 
cer. *You will be restored to the pale of society, bearing an 
honorable rank, (pardon me, Captain Latitte,) among honorable 


| men. The rank of captain shall be yours, it you cvoperate 


with us, and moreover, the sum of six thousand pounds ster- 
ling shall be paid into your hands, whenever you signify vour 
acceptance of the terms proposed, I beg ot you, sir, do not 
permit this opportunity of acquiring fortune and honor to your- 
self, but glory and success tothe arms ot England, who is ready 
to welcome you as one of her bravest sons, escape you.’ 

‘Sir,’ replied the Barritarian, ‘your offers are extensive, too 
much so for an outlaw—a banned and hunted man. Ambition 
will not allure me to accept them; for have I not power, fame, 
and wealth, asl am? Is the reward of ambition greater than 
this? What will it gain me more? Honor? desire oi an hon- 
orable name? Alas! that, I have not. That—that indeed 
were a spur to drive me to your purpose. But will men confer 


honor upon dishonor? Will a pardon, a title, a station, make 


‘What say you, Williams, shall this business be entrusted to! court, while a long, mounted gun, which, turning on a pivot, | men think better of me? Shall I not, in all eyes, still be La- 
this stranger? | commanded the whole of the interior of the detences, made | 

*It is perhaps the only alternative,’ he replied cautiously; ‘he | use of in quelling domestic disturbances, stood in front of the | No—no—no! Yet,’ he added, as the image of Constanza pass- 
is most likely one of the outlaw’s Y T 


vey the packet safely to his chief.’ 


band, and will no doubt con-| buildings, just mentioned as the quarters of the chief. 
| this dwelling, atter crossing the court, he conducted his invol- 


To| 


‘Ho! monsieur, will you convey this packet to Captain Lafitte, | untary guests. 


and say to him that we will here await his reply 2? demanded 


‘Theodore!’ he called, stopping at the entrance: and the 


the Englsh officer; and he protlered to him as he spoke, a large | youth, with a pale, and as the Englishman thought, a strikingly 


packet, heavy with seals. 

I will, gentlemen; but had you not better see Captain Lafitte 
yourselves? if you will pull into the shore with me, I will 
notity him of your desire of an interview with him.’ 

After a few moments’ hesitation the officer complied, and the 
two boats were soon seen approaching the island, by the bue- 
cancers on the beach, who, alarmed by the firing, had assembled 
on the shore in great numbers, armed and prepared for conflict, 
where they watched the movements of the boats with no tittle 
interest. 

When they came within reach of the guns of the battery on 
the shore, and within hail of the beach, where nearly two hun- 
dred men had already collected, the disguised buccaneer, de- 
sirous of detaining the officers until he learned the contents of 
the package, stood up in his boat, threw aside the seaman’s 
jacket in which he was enveloped, and turning to the British 
officers, said calmly, but in a determined tone: 

“Gentlemen, I am Lafitte—you are my prisoners!’ 


intelligent face, came forth from a room communicating with 
the passage running through the building, with a pen in his 
hand, as it the voice of Latitte had interrupted him while em- 
ployed in writing. 

‘Theodore, conduct these gentlemen into the opposite build- 
ing, and tell Weston to place a guard at the door.’ ‘Gentle- 
men,’ he added with courtesy, turning to the officers, ‘I regret 
the necessity of placing you under temporary restraint, but the 
fierce humor of my men requires it. ‘They unfortunately sus- 
pect you visit our island under false pretences, while your real 
object is to examine the coast for the purpose of making a de- 
scent :’ and he looked at them severally and fixedly as he spoke. 

*You will excuse me,’ he said abruptly, after a moment’s 
pause, ‘while I examine the package of which you are the 
bearer! 

‘Cudjoe, see that the gentlemen are comfortable in their 
room, and have refreshments placed before them.’ 





The astonished officers half drew their swords, and grasped 
the handles of their pistols. 


‘Draw no weapons, gentlemen! you are, you see, in my power. 
I shall detain you but a few hours.’ 


The officers politely bowed to their captor, who returned 


their courtesy with dignity; and following their youthful guide, 
disappeared. 


In a few minutes Theodore reappeared in the court, closed 





behind him a heavy door, turning the massive bolt in the lock, 


titte? the branded, the despised, the feared and cursed of men? 


ed across his mind, ‘I will think of it, Captain Lockyer; I will 
refiect upon your proposals. I wish to become a better and a 
happier man. Fate, passions, influence—not principles, have 
made me what lam! 

‘I will consider this matter, sir,’ he added, coolly, casting his 
eye upon the paper which lay before him, with a manner that 
implied his desire to terminate the interview. 

The officer however still lingered. ‘I should think, sir,’ he 
urged, ‘that little or no reflection would be necessary respect- 
ing proposals that obviously preclude any kind of hesitation.— 
You are at heart, if not by birth, a Frenchman, Captain Lafitte, 
and therefore, in the existing peace between our respective 
nations, a friend to England. You are outlawed by the gov- 
ernment of the United States; your name is held up to infamy, 
and a price is set upon your head by the executive of Louisiana. 
What have you, sir, to bind you to America? The tie which 
alone binds the slave to the galley. The ties that bind you te 
England are many, and may be increased a thousand {fold.— 
Promotion is before you, among the gallant gentlemen of her 
navy—’ 

‘Gentlemen! interrupted Lafitte sarcastically, ‘aye, gentle- 
men! What lethe can make the outlaw the gentleman? 51; 
I may become a British officer—daring, brave and gallant, may 
be—but, shall I be recognized as a gentleman? 

‘No, no!’ he added, after a pause, and with bitter emphasis 
‘I must still be Lafitte—the pirate!’ : 

‘Nay, monsieur! nay, monsieur!’ said the Englishman, 
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ched by Lafitte’s manner; ‘allow me to suggest, that with | 
; knowledge of the coast and its narrow passes, your servi- 


ou 


- will be of infinite value to the success of our arms against 
~shern Louisiana. Anarmy is now waiting in Canada to 
. with the forces here, and it remains with vou to promote 
ie success of the step. Itis on vour skill, sagacity and know- 
-cve we rely to bring about this object.’ 

‘.Trulv, monsieur, these are lofty schemes, well and deeply 
gnned. Such inducements as you have offered to an honora- 
'» career, must not, nor will they, be disregarded. I must, 
p>wever, deliberute before taking so important a step as that 
ropased bv Colonel Nichols, your superior. Good morning sir. 
Theodore! conduct Captain Lockyer to the guard room.’ 











FROM *A SUMMER IN SPAIN.’ 
La Maxcoa.—We started next morning at the usual hour, 
yter another sleepless night, and in a short time entered 
‘ye far-etamed province of La Mancha. 


vou might see in the morning where you were to sleep at night. 
j was immediately struck with the number of windmills, the 
rst 1 had seen in Spain. They are necessary, owing to the 
jatness of the country and the searcity of water. About mid- 
dav. the conducteur called out to me, ‘Look yonder at the 
my of giants. 
sed to keep down to prevent us being buried with dust, 
and saw at some distance a great number of windmills in mo- 
jon. ‘They were situated on the summit of a gentle slope; 
aud being reflected against the horizon, and their huge arms 
‘ossing about in all directions, they had so strange an appear- 
anee, that it is not at all surprising that the chivalrous Hidalgo 
aid his lance in rest and charged them. I counted twenty-one 
of these giants: most of them were old, and itis likely enough 
that this is the spot Cervantes had in his eye when he described 
that celebrated encounter. We saw, a little afterwards, ata 
sort distance from the road, the spires of Toboso, the abode of 
‘ic charming Dulcinea. 














ao 


SpaNisH ROBBERIES.—During my stay of a fortnight in the 
capital, I heard of three robberies in the streets. One of them 
was conducted ina most singular manner. The victim was 
returning froma party at the French Ambassador’s, when he 
was accosted by several men and ordered to give up his money; 
which, being alone and unarmed, he did: the robbers then 
handed him a piece of paper, which, without looking at, he 
put in his pocket. This happened near the tout of the Alcala; 
ind when he arrived at the top of the street, he was again 
stopped and asked whether he had not a piece of paper. He 
produced the paper he had received at the foot of the street, 
which was a certificate of his being robbed; and he was al- 
lowed to pass immediately. The Spaniards are certainly la- 
drones de garbo, as the newspaper editur has it; for they give 
one the option of either fighting or paving; whereas, an Italian 
would first shoot you from behind a hedge, and then rob you 
afterwards. 

The most singular instance of the coolness and intrepidity 
of the Spanish character I ever heard, occurred not long ago 
at Seville. My informant was an English traveller who resided 
in the town at the time. A countryman was proceeding to 
market with his mule, when he was accosted not far trom the 
town by a man armed witha musket, who ordered him to give 
ip his property. The peasant replied, that he would do no 
such thing, because he had a knife, andif his opponent’s gun 
missed fire, he would then have the advantage. The robber 
expostulated, but to no purpose: he at length took deliberate 
1im at his intended victim, drew the trigger, and his piece 
missed fire: the peasant instantly attacked and despatched him 
with his knife, threw the dead bedy across his mule, and en- 


tered Seville in triumph, carrying as atrophy the arms of his| 


s 


enemy. This wild species ot justice is certainly excusable in 
:country where no other is to be »btained. 





FROM GRAHAM'S ‘PILGRIM OF LOVE.’ 
Wnrom call ye the child of song? 
Is it he whose heart is cold, 
Who bartereth the fiery breath 
Of minstrelsy for gold? 


Whom call ye the child of song? 
Js it he who never poured 
\t beauty’s feet a prayer meet 
For the one whom he adored? 
Whom call ye the child of song? 
Is it he who marks the ray 
Bright streaming up in the red wine-eup, 
And turneth him away? 
Whom call ye the child of song? 
Oh, loved one, is it he 
Who would not give e’en life to live 
One moment blessed by thee? 


No; he is the child of song 
Whose spirit. like the flame 
Burning alone on an altar-stoue, 

Is only fed by fame. 


And he is the child of song 
Whose spirit floats adown 

The crimson flood of the red grape’s blood 
To drink, but not to drown. 


He is the child of song 
Who, bound by beauty’s sway, 
Kneeleth to her a worshipper 
Who never can betray. 
He is the child of song 
Who led by beauty’s eye, 
Would seek afar its guiding star, 
To bless it and to die. 


It is in general so flat, , 
syat. our conducteur, ‘a tellow of infinite jest,’ remarked that, 


I drew back the blind, which we were} 


HUMOROUS PAPERS. 








AUTHENTIC ANECDOTE.—Many years ago there lived in west- 
ern Pennsylvania, General » a revolutionary worthy, 
who had done the state some service. He united with the cour- 
age and chivalry of the soldier an impetuous and positive tem- 
per, Which brooked no contradiction of his word or disobedi- 
ence of hisorders. Ploughing one day on his farm, one of the 
horses became restive and intractable; whereupon the testy 








Cincinnatus struck him so violently on the head, that the ani- 
mal fell lifeless at his feet. On seeing a favorite steed lately | 
full of life and spirit stretched on the ground, his rage was | 
changed to regret and self-reproach: but knowing nothing | 
better to be done he disengaged the harness and went to his 
house. He sent fora fellow who did odd jobs about the neigh- 
borhood, to go into the field, where he would find the horse, 
and skin him forthwith and take the hide to the tanner’s. 

‘What! Roney dead!’ inquired the man. 

‘Dead or alive, what’s that your business?’ exclaimed the 
general with characteristic violence; ‘go, do as 1 bid you, and 
never ask me questions.’ 
| The man accordingly went to do his business, and after a 

considerable time returned for his pay. 
| Well, Jake, what do you ask? 
| ‘Why, only three quarters, Gineral !? 
| Three devils! I*ll not pay it? 
| ‘But stop a bit, Gineral, it ist*nt much considering all my 
trouble. I don’t ax it for the skinning alone, but then such a 
| work as I had to catch 

‘Fire and furies! Jake!—catch him! was Roney alive? 

‘Aye, Gineral, alive and kicking; anda pretty hot chase I 
had to give him round the field, before I got a chance to knock 
him down— 








What, you infernal scoundrel, did you kill him?’ exclaimed | 
' the veteran bursting with rage. | 
‘Yes, sir; you know I could not skin him alive? 


*You diabolical villain: by the eternal, Ill kill you— | 
‘Oh don’t, Gineral, don’t,’ cried Jake, effecting a retreat: | 
| *there’s no law as far as] know agin killing your horse, though 
‘it mought be murder if you'd kill me. Besides, you know I 
always obey military orders.’ 





Tue foregoing story of slaying a good steed, reminds us of 
| an episode selected from an old Italian novel by Giovano Fran- 
| cisco Strapparola, which appears to be the origin of 


‘WEARING THE BREECHES’? AND ‘TAMING THE SHREW.’ 


Upon the true source of Shakspear’s plot for this comedy, 
there is a variety of opinions; let the similarity between it and 
| subjoined incidents determine. 

There were two brothers who from their youth had enter- 
tained the warmest regard for each other. Their names were 
Pisardo and Silverio; and they lived in Corneto—a fortress of 
Tuscany. The latter became enamoured of a tailor’s daugh- 
| ter, a smart, pretty and lively gir!, who was addicted to every 
| species of extravagance to gratify her vanity and taste for pub- 
lic amusements. So infatuated was the young husband with 
her beauty and vivacity, that he willingly made every sacrifice 
to indulge her humors and administer to her excesses. Asa 
natural consequence, the lady soon assumed absolute sway 
over Silverio’s household. He lost all control of his wife, his 
servants, and even of his own movements, and nothing was 
; done without her sanction. Yet the yoke was sweet to the 
doting husband, and he neither felt the shame of his wife's 
supremacy, nor the indignities which his tame submission to 
it brought upon him. 


but who betrayed a similar disposition to domineer in her fa- 
ther’s family, and demand the acquiescence of every one in 
her unreasonable desires. This queenly creature, Pisardo ad- 
dressed and married. After the rejoicing and festivity of the 
nuptials, Pisardo took his bride to hisownhouse. Before they 
were domesticated, he had discovered her family failings, her 
total neglect of economy in every thing, her disposition to com- 
mand, and above all—her self-will and spirit of contradiction. 
Aware, too, of his brother’s unhappiness from the same tem- 
| perament in his sister-in-law, he determined to correct the evil 
in his own house from the start. As soon, therefore, as his 
wife and he had entered it, he went to a closet and produced a 
pair of rich velvet breeches and two heavy sticks. 

‘My dear Fiorella,’ said he, ‘you see clearly that these are 
men's breeches.’ 

‘Yes, my dear, and what of that? 

‘And you see that these are a pair of stout cudgels?? 

‘What do you mean? Do you suppose I ama fool? 

‘Oh no, my dear; youshall see whatI mean. Take hold of 
one leg of these breeches. There; that’s right. Now I will 
: hold the other.’ 
| ¢Well, simpletoa, what now!” 


}so many bad qualities that no use could be made of fim, 


Espinella had a sister equally fair and fascinating as herself, | 





‘Take, my dear Fiorella, one of these sticks in your other 
hand. There; just so: 











‘How long, sir, do you suppose I shall continue this non- 
sense ?? 

‘Oh! just a moment. If you are ready now for blows, my 
dear, use your weapon; I have mine prepared. Let us hold 
on to the breeches and beat cach other, until one of us is 
knocked down and conquered. The victor will take the 
breeches, and the vanquished shall, be forever humble and sub- 
missive to the wearer’s authority.’ 

Fiorella was struck dumb—but not with the cudgel. Fora 
considerable time she remained motionless, gazing upon the 
superior form and resolute countenance of Pisardo. ‘There 
was no kind of levity in his manner as he glanced alternately 
from his stupified spouse to the stick in his hand. At last the 
power of speech, which surprise and fright had suspended was 
restored, and with a tremulous voice she uttered these words: 

‘Alas! my dear Pisardo, why should you act thus? Ar 
you not the husband? and therefore my lord and master, hay- 
ing aright to claim duty and obedience from me and all my 
household? Am I not the wife? and bound to do vour will 
and obey your commands? This is the written precept of the 
Creator, consented to by all the female race: and I truly feel 
its obligation. Then, sweet Pisardo, I must not wi ar the 
breeches: take them, they are yours and fit for you alone; I 
cannot think they would become my sex, all things considered.’ 

‘Oh, but my dear, you might as well try— 

‘No, no! I confess Iam conquered: I confess Lam a woman; 
and in this name is embraced respect, dependence and subjecc- 
tion.’ 

‘Well spoken, my Fiorella! but unhappily, the name ot 
woman has another meaning—inconstancy. Prove, however, 
by your conduct that this term is unjust, or at least inapplicas 
ble to you, and [ shall continue to love and cherish you.’ 

Whether Pisardo had full confidence in his convert or not, 
he determined to exhibit aspecimen of discipline, which might 
ensure gentle and amiable behavior in Fiorella. Among his 
horses, the one which was most beautiful in appearance had 
De- 
signing to show the new mistress of his establishment all its 
comforts and luxuries, he conducted her through the gardens 
and grounds and finally to the stable. He entered with a whip 
in his hand, and as he displayed the horses, all, except one of 
the most delicate shape and graceful carriage, obeved his 
voice. But this animal was intractable, and would yield 
neither to the word nor blow: at Jast Pisardo seized a club and 
felled the beast with a single stroke, and not being able to 
avoid his hoots, received two or three severe kicks. Conceal- 
ing the pain which he suffered, he drew his sword and thrust 
it through the heart of the prostrate horse. 

‘Good God! exclaimed Fiorella, ‘is it possible, Pisardo. 
you can kill so fine an animal?” 

‘Know my Fiorella, that all that eat my bread shall obey any 
orders.’ Lied 

Poor Fiorella was dreadfu!ly shocked to find herself united 
to a man of such violent passions; but as she could not help 
herself, she wisely determined to submit. Acting under thia 
resolution, she soon discovered that Pisardo was kind, affec- 
tionate, and disposed to gratify all her reasonable desires. 
Never had she been so truly happy; and a more devoted pair 
were not to be found in all Tuscany. 

It chanced after these occurrences that the hen-pecked &il- 
verio visited his happy brother. Observing the quiet manner 
in which the latter’s domestic affaiis were managed, he felt 
the strongest desire to effect a revolution under his own roof, 
and obtained from Pisardo a recital of the ingens he had em- 
ployed to reform his wife and ensure his comfort. Full of a 
similar scheme, Silverio returned to his home, and as soon as 
he had crossed the threshhold, ordered the lady Espinela to 
bring him his newest and best breeches. Meanwhile he pro- 
vided a couple of stout canes, and proceded to business as hiis 
brother had done with Fiorella. The scheme ended in a tor- 
rent of scornful abuse on the part of the shrew. 


‘What! are you mad? Do you think J would wear your 


breeches? No, indeed! Keep your own wardrobe, and I 
will keep my house. I am not to be tutored by you at this 
late day.’ 


Silverio was somewhat staggared by the failure of this part 
of the plan; but he resolved to carry out the measure, and as 
he could not force, he persuaded his wife to go to the stable. 
There flourishing a whip about the horses, he selected the 
handsomest and best, and dealt him a fatal blow, betraying 
the utmost fury in his manner. 

‘Why, you brute! you fool! cried the gentle Espinclla, ‘are 
you bereft of your senses to kill wantonly your best horse ?” 

‘No, madam: I shall serve all around me thus that oppose 
my wishes. Whoever eats my bread shall obey my will!’ 

‘Aye, madman; use your beasts so, if you will. See! you 
have destroyed the finest horse in the service of the pope, 
and have injured your own consequence. I think I perceive 
your design; but it is futile: your passion has no terrors for 
me—I have known you too long. 

Silverio was silent; his spirit drooped, and the fair dame 
continued : 
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‘What have you gained by this, vain man, except self-re- 
proach, shame and sorrow ?" 


ed the failure of his effurts to amend his wite’s temper and 
conduct, and blamed Pisardo for exposing him to the abuse | 
and the laughter of his neighbors. 

‘My dear brother,’ answered Pisardo, ‘it was foolish to make | 
the attempt. | 
and could only bring contempt upon the perpetrator: but you 


To have slain a serviceable animal was a crime, 


have been altogether wrong. He who would tame a shrew | 


The unfortunate husband returned to his brother and narrat-; == 


| waits the president’s signature to become a law. 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


— —== 
| PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 











Domestic.—Congress.—The bill for the reorganization of the 
post office department has passed the lower house, and only 
Judge 
White’s rescinding resolutions have been rejected, only him- 
selfand King of Georgia voting for them. The senate has 
sustained the president's veto of the adjournment bill. 


Midshipmen Sherburne and Key fought a duel, at Bladens- 


—— ————.. 
THE DRAMA. 

So far Mr. Russell’s company have been very success 
asummer campaign. The performances have been 
good, very superior to any we thing for two years past, and the 
houses have appeared sufficiently well attended to ensure th, 
manager against loss. Rob Roy was produced la-t week ang 
only partially well cast. Mr. Scott, as he uniformly plays, was 


ful for 


fenerally 


must not only wear the breeches, but from the start, must use | burg, last week: at the second shot, Key, the challenger, was correct and energetic. Always adhering strictly to the text, 


the strength and authority becoming their proper wearer.’ 


| 
| 
Hore.—Although it is certain that the utmost prudence can- | 
| 


not ensure success, por the greatest caution avoid misfortune, 
it is still the duty of all to labor and hope for the best. 
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AND 


mortally wounded, dying half an hour afterwards, and refusing 
to be reconciled to his opponent. The president has since 


struck Sherburne’s name from the roll. 
Colonel Read has challenged General Scott: a meeting is 
expected. 


Through an arrangement of our charge at Berlin, the dis- 
tinguished historian, Frederick Von Raumer, is about to trans- 
late Sparks’ Life of Washington into German. 


The annual examinations at West Point have terminated 


iis chief merit is, that he never offends nature, although he 
seldom excites strong emotion. Rob Roy we look upon as one 
lof his best efforts, We will not speak of Miss Russell's acting 
in this play, as the part of Diana Vernon, compared with the 
|splendid original, is such perfect insipidity as to be unworthy 
|of any spirited actress. Of the lady’s singing, however, i: 
may be well to make a remark, although it cannot be in this 
instance, commendatory. We adhere to the opinion expressed 
|in a former notice, that Miss Russell is unjustly dealt with, by 
the person, whoever he be, that has the arrangement of her 


THE WESTERN MONTHLY MAGAZINE. | much to the satisfaction of the board and the honor of the ca- |USi¢: it is all set too high. Miss R. has an excellent contral. 


Tue proprietors of these periodicals beg leave to present to 
the public a brief statement of their character, with a view to 
enlarge the patronage which has already been so liberally ex-} 
tended to them; that with inereased facilities their value to 
each subscriber may be proportionally enhanced, and the labor ' 
of conducting them adequately rewarded. | 

The Cineinnati Mirror is published weekly, and is printed | 
The! 
matter of the Mirror embraces all subtects unconnected with | 


on fine paper, and with handsome type, in quarto form. 


party polities and religious creeds. ‘To afford ample resources , 
for literary and scientitic sclections, besides the leading p ris | 
odicals of this country, all the principal reviews, magazines 
weekly 
ceived. 


J 
and daily journals of Great Britain are regularly re-| 
The original coluiuns contain serious and humorous} 
fictions in prose; moral essays, papers upon the history, man-| 
ners, customs and geography of the West; results of geological, | 
botanical and kindred observations; notices of new books;| 
dramatic critiques, general intelligence, poetry, and the usual 


| 
variety under the editorial head. 


It is the object of the editor, 
so to diversify the contents of the Mirror, that the scholar who 


| dets. 


The report of the examiners recommends many improve- 
ments in the course of instruction, an increase of the profes- 
sors’ salaries, and the erection of additional buildings. 


Major Hielman of the third regiment, artillery, has had a 
sharp engagement with the Seminoles, at Micanopy. Their 
force was much superior to his: after a hard fought battle of 
one hour and twenty minutes, the Indians were defeated with 
much loss. Captain Lee, and Lieutenants Wheelock, Hum- 
phreys, and Talcott, distinguished themselves by their activity 
and courage; they were all wounded. ‘In consideration of his 
meritorious conduct in this battle, Major Hielman has been 
promoted to the rank of brevet of lieutenant colonel.’ 


There have been some skirmishes between our troops and 


i the Alabama Indians, in which the Indians have been invari- 


ably worsted; no decisive blow has been struck yet. 

General Jessup has captured the Chief Nehur Mathias and 
General Scott was prepared to march at the head of a 
considerable force, to the assistance of Jessup. 


Texas.—The president pro tem. of Mexico has issued a 


to voice in embryo: it still wants body, flexibility, uniformity 
and smoothness; and as a necessary consequence is false when 
|strained in the upper notes. At her extreme youth, this canno: 
| be otherwise; yet she is nightly constrained to sing passages 
‘in which all command is lost of her organs, and the intonation 
becomes tuo flat, sometimes by almost a semitone. As instap. 
ces, we remember particularly the echo duetin Guy Mannering, 
|*Come where the aspens quiver’ and ‘Meet me by moon light? 
We have no doubt that Miss Russell's ear is good, and that 
after three or four years’ diligent practice, in which time her 
{voice will acquire lature strength, evenness and compass, she 
jwill make one of the best opera singers in America, with 
her superior dramatic qualifications. On the other hand, 
| however, premature exertion may injure if not destroy the 
|quality of her most striking notes, which should be invigorated 
|by degrees and not suddenly forced. 


} 





Mr. Williamson isa 
very genteel and clever actor, but is deficient in animation and 
|in the expression of strong passion. He sings with taste, but 
jthe quality of his voice is exceptionable; it is too much from 
ithe throat, a defect which a judicious vocalist, who understands 
| the proper method of inflating the lungs and opening the mouth, 


seeks for solid and classical articles, and the reader of light lit-| proclamation calling on the citizens for assistance ; he urges ‘could teach him in a great measure toremedy. Mr. Hodges, 
erature, may be equally gratified. For the quantity which! them to rally under their flag, and revenge the disgrace of jthe best singer in the company, is tame and careless in per- 


it affords, the Mirror is one of the cheapest prints in the United 
States, and as a miscellany of belles lettres, science and the | 
arts, is the only journal of the kind in the western country.—| 
In the conduct of it, the editor will always have in view the | 
advancement of pure christian principles, and the extension of 
intelligence upon all topies which interest the American citi- 
zen, and the western resident especially. | 

The Western Monthly Magazine is issued on the first of | 





every month ina medium octavo torm of sixty pages, neatly | 


stitched and covered. It is printed on superior paper with | 


new and elegant type, and every pains is taken to make it in| 
mechanical appearance equal to any similar print in the Union. | 
It will be the main object of the editor to sustain the Wes-| 

a . ryt . ° . , . | 

tern title of the Magazine. The Mississippi Valley offers a} 
boundless field of research and speculation upon its antiquities, 


Santa Anna. Itis thought the Mexicans can collect an army 
of twenty thousand men: if so we may expect to hear of arep- 
etition of the massacre of Goliad. The Texans had made an 
arrangement with Santa Anna, but the troops, not being satis- 
fied with it, retook him. 

Forrimx.—A conspiracy of several young men of the first 
families of Russia, has been discovered in Lithuania. 

Twelve hundred men, of the queen of Spain’s army, passed 
through France, to join General Evans, at St. Sebastien. This 
addition to his command will increase it to 10,000, with which 
he will endeavor to effect a junction with the French legion. 

Don Carlos’ factotum, Erro, is very ill: the king proceeds 
cowards Villa Franca. 


O’Connell is addressing a series of letters to the people of 


|forming. His upper tones are peculiarly sweet and clear; his 
{style is of a good school, and his execution neat; but he wants 
soul and energy. We should not forget little Miss Meadows 
| who is alone a little host. The parts she sustains are equal, 
perhaps superior, in variety and difficulty to those of any juve- 
| nile performer, Burke excepted. 

| On Thursday night the Jewess’ was produced. 


It is in imi- 
tation of the text of Scribe, and belongs to the ultra-romantic 
French school of melo-dramas. That it sets probability at 
| defiance, and has no moral, are of course no faults in such a 
production; and with this admission, it is an original, spirited 
and powerful piece. We shall offer no analysis of the plot or 
_ incidents; for those who have seen it, this is not necessary, and 
, others, who can, may best know then by witnessing the per- 
jformance. The parts of Rachel, the Jewess, her father, and 


| 


mineral features, public institutions of every description, and | England, urging upon them the necessity of reform in the | the prince Leopold, call for more than ordinary talent, and 


its population, their condition and prospeets. To collect aad | 
afford accurate information upon all these subjects no labor or | 
effort will be wanting. Writers of established reputation in| 


the West, have promised liberal contributions to the pages of ; 
the Magazine, and with theirassistance it is confidently assert- 
ed that it will always contain articles of interest and sterling 
value, Polite literature,—tales, poetry ete. form a portion ot 
every number; and these also are on Western subjects and| 
illustrative of the scenery and the habits of the people. Re-| 
views of new works are regularly embraced in the Magazine. | 

Although these two pr riodicals are under the same editor | 
subscribers may be assured that they are kept entirely distinct. 
All the matter of the Magazine is original; and that there may 
be no interference, the selected portions of the Mirror will 
always be from other sources. By this means, patrons of both | 
works may be certain of jinding novelty in their em repel, 
pages. The same spirit to promote the common cause of reli- 
gion, good morals, patriotism and intellectual culture, which is 
pledged in the Cineinnati Mirror, will be found in the Western | 
Monthly Magazine; and the proprietors look with confidence | 
to a liberal and enlightened community tor a continuance and 
extension of patronage. 

Terms.—Each work is published at three dollars a year, in 
advance, or three dollars and fifty cents if payment be delayed 
six months. 

The July number of the Western Monthly Magazine was 
issued on the first instant. A few extra copies are printed, to 
afford new subscribers the opportunity of dating subscriptions 
from the middle of the year. 

Those on the list, who are yet in arrears, are earnestly re- 
quested to make immediate payment, that the trouble and ex- 
pense of letters may be saved. 








house of lords. 


Napoleon's carriage has been purchased, at Brussels, by a 
Frenchman, for the small sum of seven hundred franes, not 


quite one hundred and forty dollars. 


In the year 1834, there were published in Russia eight hun- | 


dred and forty-four works, seven hundred and twenty-eight of 
which were original. 

The aorta or large artery of the whale, is computed by Doc- 
tor Lardner, to be large enough to discharge fifteen gallons at 
every contraction of the heart. 


Viexna.—The emperor and empress of Austria have returned 
to Vienna, after a visit to the capital of Hungary, which ap- 
pears to have been inall respects a very gratifying one. They 
were received by the people with many demonstrations of at- 
tachment. The session of the diet was closed by the emperor 
The empress spoke her latin answer to the address with great 
propriety and elegance. 

Lispox.—The prince royal of Portugal has recently been in- 
disposed, with symptoms of a malady very closely resembling 


have in Miss Russell and Messrs. Farran and Williamson ex- 
cellent representatives. The young lady's acting, from first to 
|last evinced powers of a very superior order. Her face and 
| person adorn the part of Rachel particularly. in her attitudes, 
| motions, and delivery, there is grace, elegance and spirit. Some 
| points, which might give greater effect to the character, she 
j overlooks; but she has warmth, tenderness, energy, and com- 
'manding dignity, which are exercised with discretion and 
‘brilliant effect. Miss Russell's personation of the Jewess, must 
raise her very high in the estimation of those who already ad- 
mire her ability: it was eminently satisfactory. ; 
| As Eleazerthe father, Mr. Farran had but one fault; his 
| enunciation was very indistinct,—an objection which we have 
‘ not had occasion to make to his comic performances, and which 
‘we are sure he can obviate. In appearance Mr. F. did justice 
| to his part; his gestures are appropriate, and his carriage natu- 
jral: but his chief merit is the impressiveness of his style in 
|the delineation of every emotion required in the character. 
Paternal love, rage, indignation, pathos and fortitude, were 
alike equally well expressed, and merit the applause of every 
discerning critic. Mr. Williamson has much to contend with 


that which proved fatal to his predecessor. This coincidence |in the part of Leopold. In many scenes he is long silent, and 


had naturally produced a great deal of speculation, and not a 


little alarm, for the patient has made himself very popular, He | 


has, however, mastered the attack, and is now in a safe way of 
recovery. The complaint of both the royal consorts was in the 
chest; but the living one, with better fortune, declined the 
prescriptions of the Portuguese court physician, and trusted al- 
together to the adviser whom he had brought with him from 
Germany, and who has been successful in bringing him through. 

Bertin.—The dukes of Orleans and Nemours arrived here 
on the 11th May. 


‘has but little relief in the by-play required in them. We 
thought him less spirited than usual, and waating in emphasis 
in several passages, which called for impassioned utterance; 
but in general he ably sustained his own character, and sup- 
ported the others. Mr. Hill, as usual, was at home in his part. 
We should have noticed above his acting in other pieces, which 
has met with approbation on all hands. His playing in Fores 
ter, was bold, easy and vivacious. His elastic step and spright- 
ly action are peculiarly suited to the impudent gentlemen he 
commonly personates. 
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mazes of practical absurdities. There is little hope of reform- 
ing the trifler. The simple, easy, honest scul, cannot be 
roused into action, for he is guilty of no crimes, which can be 
so attacked, as to call forth a wholesome defence; and while 
_there isso much glaring vice, his negative traits may appear 
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AwericaN society is on one account at least, the most agree. | 
able in the wurld: there are fewer triflers in it. By tritiers is) 
meant, that class of persons, who do nothing to reflect credit | 
on themselves or confer benefit on others. They are a sinless 
race, save their worthlessness. The absence of laws of pri- | 
mogeniture is the cause of a happy communion of the whole, 
sopulation, and of a constant tendency to social as well as poli- 
tical equality. A fortune, however princely, in one generation, 
-s most frequently wholly dissipated, or dwindled into a small 

‘rimony, when it has passed to the third in succession. This! 
‘qusing every individual to be more or less engaged in 
sme species of labor for support, the drones, so numerous in| 
‘reign communities, are little known among us. It is true the 
eect of this system is, that manners are generally less refined ; 
.yt at the same tiie, all the necessary forms of polite inter-| 
course are sufficiently observed. 








Triflers, then, are here comparative rarities; but their chia- | 
reteristics are as well known as if the genus were abundant. | 
There are several species belonging to it. First: the quiet, | 
srinaing, soft good-humored fellow, who has sufficient to live | 
on and laughs at every thing. He never has anopinion on any | 
subject, and is therefore undisturbed by any changes which | 
take place in the philosophy and government of men. Ardor'| 
‘y any thing; enthusiasm, even in the cause of idleness, forms | 
no part of his temperament; and as he is as far from religious, | 
nolitical, benevolent, or other schemes, as from manual oecu- 
pation, he never commits a blunder or creates opposition. Too 
good-natured to hate, he is too cool to love; and passes on| 
through life comparable to nothing; being neither useful nor| 
ornamental, though it must be admitted, not injurious, because | 


in every respect insignilicant. 

Another division of these worthies is found among young 
gentlemen who are very fond of young ladies, but of no one 
in particular. 
occupy their minds in the merning, and only forsake them in 
sleep at night. Their tailor is their creator to a certain de- 
‘ee, although nature may not have been niggardly in their 
shysies: and the notions of triflers like themselves about the 
setty ordinances of fashion, the gospel of their faith. They 
re very harmless creatures indeed; and observed ata distance 
in the street or in the drawing-room, are very pleasant to look 
upon. But coming near them, a self-satisfied simper and an 
expression which denotes anxiety for all petty matters, destroys 
the agreeable illusion. Atalmost any hour in the day or even- 
ng, except when at their toilet or reading atale, (an immense 
mental effort) they may be found with some ascendant belle, 
discussing topies of about as much importance as the shape of 
vesterday’s cloud. These very nice triflers run into no ruin- 
ous excesses, as they are generally independent without opu- 
lence, end have just sufficient prudence to keep within their 
income. In good society they become matters of course; are! 
always invited, and answer for filling up; yet scarcely noticed | 
if present, or missed if absent. It is hard to tell how they| 
make their exit from the scene of existence; more like birds 
in winter, however, than in any other way—no one can tell 
just at what time they disappear, where they are, or whether 
the same individuals will everreturn. Yet others so like them 
soon supply their place, that the difference is not perceptible. 


Personal appearance and cognate ideas first 








There may be other species of triflers, but the last that we 
now think of, are of a little more importance than the former, 
simply because they are sometimesin the way. These are the 
fidgety, busy, quick, anxious bodies, who have eternally some 
momentous project in their brains, it matters not what. One 
of them always talks much and fast; his eyes glance rapidly, 
ot in the other extreme are bent down, betraying abstraction 
and deep meditation. The inventors of flying machines and 
perpetual motions; discoverers of the longitude and quadra- 
ture of the circle, are ranked among the leaders of such tri- 

ts, Either they have squandered an estate which parental 
industry had accumulated, or they have always been needy 
and ‘only wanted the means’ to revolutionize mechanics, sci- 
face, government, or whatever may have been their ruling 
crotchet. As for wisdom or common sense, no experience 
sowever rueful, can teach it them; and starting in life with 
‘a¢ full conviction that they are going to carry the world ona 
“ting, they find themselves, if not fretted to death premature- 
‘¥y hopelessly wide of the mark at old age. 


: All these characters are contemptible: it is difficult to de- 
“mine which is most so. Any one who has reflected a single 
Moment on the object of his being, feels that as a member of 
duman Society, he was born for civil and social usefulness. 

® is alike pitiable if he has never discovered this truth, or if 


| devotee of little observances in dress and manners, usually 


' love them, none esteem them; and as they live without inter- 


| numerous audience. 


has a small circle of congenial spirits male and female, who 
puff his vanity to the exclusion of any solid thought; and itis 
in vain that the attempt is made to force it upon him. He is 
possibly the most unfortunate of his tribe, and a smile at his’ 
mental vacuity and general worthlessness, is the greatest trib- 
ute which in charity can be offered him. As forthe schemer, 
one might as well try to carry out his chimerical plans, as sub- 
stitute in his thoughts, a good purpose for them. His condi- 
tion is the most hopeless, since the constant activity of his 
brain about nothing, forbids its exercise about any thing. 
Triflers are to be viewed more in sorrow than in anger; few 





est, they die without sympathy. 





Woopwarp Hien Scuoor.—An exhibition of the pupils of 
this institution, was held on the first instant in presence of a 
The exercises in elocution were witness- 
ed with attention and pleasure; and reflect peculiar credit on 
the students and preceptors. After they were concluded, the 
Rev. B. P. Aydelott, the president, delivered an address which 
is now before us in pamphlet form. With some prefatory re- 
marks upon the advantages and common necessity of mental 
culture, Dr. Aydelott proceeds, under several heads to give 
‘some account of the Woodward Institution, and of the advan-| 
tages which may be expected from it by this community.’} 
The historical sketch of the school shows that it was rounded | 
and has been sustained upon principles of the most enlighten. | 
ed benevolence. Every branch of useful edueation, the lan-, 
guages ancient and modern, exact sciences, history, etc., are 
taught by gentlemen, accomplished in their respective depart- | 





. ‘ 
ments, and under a general system, which has already proved | 


Tue neighborhood of Third, Fourth and Main streets, is en- 
livened almost daily with exhibitions of runaway horses, drag- 
ging at their heels every variety of vehicle. We think that 
about seven such races have occurred in the last fortnight, 
without any serious accident. It will hardly be said that dri- 
vers are never in fault, and it is full time that their careless- 
ness had a check from some ordinance of the council. 





Tue eastern mails continue to arrive irregularly. It was 


| suggested that the storms in the neighborhood of Pittsburg 
and Wheeling were the cause of the delay; but the truth is, 
that the contractors take their own time, which varies from 
one to three days beyond the specified hour, to the great an- 
noyance of news readers and vexation of the mercantile com- 
munity. 





Texas.—The Louisville Journal of the 4th instant says: *We 


are indebted to a steam boat passenger for the New Orleans 
True American of the 22d. 
ity of direct information trom Galveston, that the Indians had 
attacked the Texian settlements on the head waters of the Bra- 
zos, and committed several murders. 
eral Felix Huston had marched against them with 600 men.— 
General Rusk was at Goliad with 600 men. 
tive force of Texas at that time in the field was 2000. 
Anna wasat Velasco, under a guard.’ 


That paper states, on the author- 


General Green and Gen- 


The whole effec- 
Santa 





Tueatre.—We should have remarked, in noticing the theatre, 


that the utmost decorum prevails in the house: no hatsare worn 
in the boxes, and other proper observances are enforced by the 
police. 


The Jewess is produced with ample preparation; all the per- 
formers, whom we have not space to notice individually, being 
well versed in their parts. The scenery is news 1feh, and ya- 
rious: the costumes beautiful, and the decorations in good 
taste. Several of the groupings and scenic effects were strik- 
ing and beautiful. Besides the orchestra, a military band is 
on the stage in the processions, and every pains appears to lave 


itsexcellence. It may not be generally known, that the Wood-} been taken to render the spectacle attractive. All parts of 


ward Institution embraces a chartered college, with the right | 


the house were crowded, and the curtain dropped amid general 


of conferring degrees. This, with the other department, of-| and deserved applause. The prices of tickets have been raised 


fers students the means of a complete course ot classical in- 
struction within the city limits. It is the object or Dr. A. in 
his address, to prove the greater propriety of retaining children 
near the parental roof, ‘to sending them abroad for education. 
In point of economy, there can be no doubt of the superior 
claims of this method, but we are not prepared to admit all the 
arguments which are urged, and have not space at command 
to discuss them. It is worthy of mention, that thirty benefi- 
ciaries have been admitted to the privileges of this Institution, 
and that fifty will probaby be received on the re-opening of the 
school. Such noble efforts to extend to the indigent the bene- 
fits of liberal instruction, cannot be too highly commended or 
encouraged. 7 

The subject of this address is one of deep concern to this 
public. It becomes our citizens, for the character of their city, 
to foster and encourage especially their own seminaries of 
learning; and we cannot refer parents and guardians to any 
source of information, on the general matter, more lucid, for- 
cible, and at the same time more concise, than the essav of Dr. 
Aydelott. It is the best evidence of his peculiar ability to 
fill the honorable and responsible trust contided to him by the 
trustees of the Woodward Institution. 





Tue fourth of July passed off very merrily. At the old Col- 
lege hall, an address was delivered to a numerous auditory by 
one of the members of the Henry Literary Society. We 
were prevented from hearing it, but it has been mentioned as 
an original and eloquent composition. ‘The chief orator of the 
day was William F. Thomas, Esquire, who spoke at the Bap- 
tist church on Syeamore street. The building, although very 
capacious, was crowded with citizens, who listened with ex- 
treme gratification to the speech. It is spoken of as a fine 
display of patriotic feeling and oratorical talent, of which we 
know this gentleman to be eminently possessed. At the New 
Jerusalem chapel, Mr. Kinmont attracted a large concourse of 
his admirers. His cration is mentioned as characteristic of his 
peculiar mind and temperament;—novel, bold, and ardent in 
thought and expression. 

The display in the streets was not as imposing as on former 
occasions. The military, for their numbers, looked extremely 
well; and the Greys had the excellent band from the theatre. 
How different their playing from the accustomed blowing, 
jingling and thumping, which passes for martial music among 
us! The blacksmiths and draymen turned out—the latter well 
mounted and dressed. The most attractive body, however, 
was the ship-carpenters, with a schooner under full sail and a 
steamboat with steam up, borne on carriages and drawn by 
several horses. One or two accidents occurred: but except 





‘aving a glimmering of light which seemed attainable. he has 
iollowed LY 


the cannon and crackers, which kept up an incessant din from 


on a jack-o"-lantern chase, and lost himself in the| daylight to bedtime, there was nothing to disturb the city. 


which for a piece, which is certain of a run, is unfair to the 
patrons of the establishment. 





General Scott has been recalled from the command of the 
southern army. 


Mr. Benton’s expunging resolutions have been laid upon the 
table until next session. 


Governor Cass, (Secretary at War,) has been appointed min- 
ister to France: he does not leave this country until Octoler. 


Talleyrand lies dangerously ill at Vallencay. 





To READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS.—By an inadvertence, the 
name of Richard Penn Smith was omitted with the spirited fie- 
tion entitled *The Last of His Tribe, which appeared in our 
last. We are always pleased to see our articles copied into 
contemporary journals, but we ask the favor of intelligible 
credit. The lines on ‘Evie, stanzas by *#.,’ and &%2 Sketch of 
Domestic Happiness, are respectfully declined. ‘C. $. S.44- 
pril Musings, and the various contributions of *f’.? are on file 
for insertion. 








WEEKLY RECORD. 


Deatu of James Mapison.—On the 30th ultimo, the president 
communicated to congress the death of this illustrious man.— 
‘Mr. Madison,’ ys the Globe, in a brief tribute to his memory, 
‘was identified with the origin of our government and the glo- 
rious impulse which imparted the happiest movement to the 
workings of the federal system.” The deceased has occupied 
a station so conspicuous in the world’s view, and by his talents, 
virtues and public services, has reilected such signal honor upon 
his conntry, that to one not already familiar with his career, 
any praise can convey but a feeble idea of his character, and 
the veneration in which his memory should be held. We 
hope in our next to be able to give a sketch of his life. 

Upon the tnnouncement of the death of the venerable Madi- 
son, a joint committee of both houses recommcnded putting 
their halls in mourning, and requested the president to issue a 
proclamation calling upon the people of the United States to 
wear crape on the left arm for thirty days. 


Diep—On the morning of the fifth instant, after a short but 
severe illness, Mrs. Susan Wooprtrr, wife of John S. Wood- 
ruff, in the thirtieth year of her age, leaving four small chil- 
dren to mourn her loss. She was a kind and affectionate wife, 
a fond and indulgent mother, and universally beloved by those 
with whom she had an acquaintance. She has left a numerous 


circle of friends in Philadelphia, (from whom she had been 





separated two years,) to regret her premature death. 
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se en 
Tuere's not a soupd, on land or sea, 
Of wave or wind or chime, 


But silence breathing awfully 
At the awful lapse of time. 


{t is an hour to lead the thought 
Through time's eternal sea, 

Till wonder, hopeless, sick, is wrought 
Even to agony. 


As when a ship-lost mariner 
Is left upon the wave, 

And knows no savior bark is near, 
Norock is near to save, 


And cannot give the struggle o’er, 
But knows not where to swim, 
Since even hope can show no shore 

That is a shore to him:— 


So doth the mind at such an hour, 
(Though vain the strife may be.) 
With impotent and heart-sunk power 
Strive with eternity, tT. 


THE CONDEMNED. 
Cutcp of dishonor, guilt, and shame, 
Lone outcast from thy kind, 
Whiose passion'’s rage no voice could tame, 
Whose arm no law could bind, 
That buman breast, all fiend within, 
And scorched and blackening still with sin,— 


Where art thou? Does some shattered shed 
Thy guilty haunt conceal? 

There dost thou shake at human tread, 
And dread the rattling wheel? 

By night, a wanderer pale and drea.— 

By day, a fear-worn tenant here? 


Or dost thou from yon prison’s grate, 
Send forth the fitful yell? 

Condemned a few short hours to wait 
Alive in that sad cell: 

Then, with convulsive heave, to rend 

This mortal curtain, and descend! 


Poor child of woe! there was a day, 
(O, would it yet might be!) 

When life unstained before thee lay, 
All promise e’en to thee! 

On its fair pages there was not 

One hue of sin, one error’s blot. 


A babe! to some fond mother’s side 
With sweet atfection prest; 
Thy little crimson lips applied 
For nurture to her breast; 
Thy hands, then innocent as weak, 
Spread on her bosom or her cheek. 


Yes, and know that many a day 
Fhe bathed thee with her tears, 
Delighted with the fond essay 
To plan thy future years; 
Or bleeding fast at sorrow’'s vein, 
At thought of life’s sure coming pain. 


Early bereaved, perchance on thee, 
Sole relic, she relied, 

To heal a widowed heart, and be 
Instead of one who dicd; 

And many a lonely night she spent 

By turns on him and thee intent. 


And didst thou in that opening prime 
Her dream of hope prolong? 
E’en then slie saw thy germ of crime, 
But would not see thee wrong; 
Fearing, she hoped, from day to day, 
‘Till passion wrenched thee from her sway. 


Then darkly onward sped the years, 
That chilled the heart to stone; 
And now no eartlily friend appears, 
To soothe thy mortal groan; 
And she, of all thy friends the chief, 
Why comes she not?—she died of grief 


Mother—ife’er a mother’s eye 
This tale of truth beguile— 
O, turn thy watchful scrutiny 
E’en on thine infant's smile, 
And heed the prophecy of ill, 
Dark scroll, in childhood’s rebel will, 


While bright the fateful pages stand 
Of life’s unwritten book, 

Direct to one Almighty hand, 
Faith’s oft-imploring look; 

And as the fair inscription shines, 

O strengthen thou the holy lines. 


Ecyrt.—The following is an account of the barbarous at- 
tempt recently made in Egypt to raze one of the pyramids. 
That the thought should be entertained of ruining these works 

| of antiquity, even by the degenerate race which now possesses 

| the land, is indeed astonishing. No better evidence could be 
given of their enslaved condition, and the brutal ignorance of 
their prince. 

The barrage of the Nile being ata stand-still for want of 








materials, a proposal was made to destroy one of the pyramids, 
| in order to employ the stone in the new work. The pyramid 
| of Mycerinus, or more properly of Nitocris, was the one fixed 
| On, but when the Vandals came to estimate the cost of pulling 
| down and removing even the smallest of the three great monu- 
ments at Geezah, the undertaking was abandoned as hopeless; 
so that the traveler may still have the satisfaction of contem- 
plating what so many ages have looked on asthe wonder of the 
world. It is not to be believed that the Pasha himself sug- 
gested this work of destruction; indeed, we cannot believe 
that he would ever have given his sanction to an undertaking 
which would have called down the execration not only of lovers 
of antiquity, but of Europe in general, and might have put the 
name of the regenerator of Egypt on a par with that of Malic- 





alaziz Othman ben Yousvuf, who allowed himself to be per- 
suaded by some of hiscourtiers to make a similar attempt upon 
this very pyramid of Mycerinus, and whose singular failure has 
been related by the pen of a contemporary historian. The idea 
of razing a pyramid is so strange, that the report of Abdallatif, 
on the former attempt, may interest our readers:—*The sultan 
sent sappers, miners, and quarriers, under the direction of some 
of the principal officers and first emirs of his court, with direc- 
tions to destroy it. For this purpose a camp was established 
near the pyramid, and a great number of workmen were col- 
lected, and maintained at an immense expense. They remain- 
| ed there eight months, occupied in the execution of their or- 
| ders, and contriving every day, by infinite pains and labor, to 
| remove one or two stones. Some above ‘displaced them by 
| means of wedges and levers, whilst others below employed 
| cords and cables. When, at length, a stone was thrown down, 
| its fall made a terrible noise, that might be heard at a great 
distance, shaking the ground and making the mountains trem- 
ble. On reaching the bottom, it became buried in the sand, 
and to withdraw it great efforts were again necessary; holes 
were now made in the stones, wedges driven in, and the masses 
being riven into many parts, were carried piece by piece on 
carts to the foot of the mountain, which is nearat hand. After 
being long encamped in this place, and having dissipated their 
pecuniary resources, finding that their labor increased whilst 
their resolution diminished, and their strength was already ex- 
hausted, they were compelled shamefully to relinquish their 
undertaking. Far from attaining the success which they had 
anticipated, they obtained no other advantage than that of in- 
juring the pyramid, and displaying their imbecility. 

















, A NEw English work is just published, being a narrative of 
ja journey trom Lima to Para, by Lieutenant W. Smyth and 
Mr. F. Lowe.—This is an adventurous journey through a 
country almost as little known as when it was the Eldorado of 
half the daring spiritsin Europe. It is written with great ani- 
mation and no pretension, while the various and novel scenes 
make one of the pleasantest volumes of travels that we have 
{met with tor some time. We proceed to a few chance ex- 
tracts: 








Indian superstition.—We were informed that a whimsical 
superstitious custom prevails, when a man is obliged to make 
| a distant journey, and cannot take his wife with him, In order 
to ascertain her constancy during his absence, he places a 
quantity of a certain grass in a hole in the rock—unknown, of 
course, to the lady—when he sets out; and if, on his return, he 
finds it withered, the delinquency of the wife is considered as 
proved, and she is severely chastised. One of these curious 
tests of conjugal fidelity was pointed out to us. 


Diet——Monkeys seem to be the principal article of their 
animal food, great numbers of which we saw hanging up dried 
in most of the houses; and they formed no inconsiderable por- 
tion of our food till we reached Syracuse. We at first felt 
some repugnance to this diet, but habit and necessity got the 
better of it, and when accustomed to the meat, we found it by 
no means disagreeable. 


Curious web.— We saw here a gigantic spider’s web suspend- 
ed to the trees: it was about twenty-five feet in height, and 
near fifty in length; the threads were very strong, and it had 
the empty sloughs of thousands of insects hanging init. It 
appeared to be the habitation of a great number of spiders of 
a larger size than we ever saw in England. 


Indian astronomy.—Their notion of an eclipse hasa curious 
similarity to that of the Chinese: when the sun is covered by 
the moon’s disk, they suppose him to be struggling with some 
savage beast, and shout to encourage him, and make all the 
noise they can, with the view of frightening his antagonist, 
and discharge burning arrows towardshim. When the eclipse 
is over, the usual course of drinking and dancing begins, and 





is kept up during the remainder of the day a 
night. 

The appearance of the new moon is hailed with great joy 
they make long addresses to her, imploring her protection, 5, 
that she will be so good as to invigorate their bodies se 
these harangues they throw themselves into a Variety of aty. 


tudes and vehement gesticulations. 


Rats and Boa Constrictor.—Many of the inhabitants a; Par, 
are said to keep boa-snakes in their houses for the purp 
destroying the rats. In the warehouse belonging to Mr. Smith 
the American consul, we saw a very large one, which wag} : 
tween fifteen and eighteen feetlong: he said it was perfec, 
tame, and that he never supplied it with any food, and gs . 
never did any mischief he supposed it caught a sufficien: 
quantity of rats for its support. When we saw it, it was 
ly coiled round a crosz-beam fixed to two uprights, which }, 
been placed there forits use. It had lately cast its slough, a 
the brillianey of its colors was inconceivably vivid. 


THE THEATRE. 


Erruer it should be proved that the stage is noxious 
ety, and that it should therefore be abolished, or if it 
rated, the player's occupation should be made as respectable -, 
possible, by good treatment. Evenif it were admitted, ber the 
sake of argument, that there is something in the actor's |i 
| (that something I leave others to ascertain,) which necessary, 

tends toimpress faults on his moral character pe 
fession can be named, which, if it finds any weak nesses jn +} 
nature of man, will not tend to increase them and brine ree 
out? All professions tend, more or less, to stamp Gs eit 
something peculiar, and not always with amiable peculiarities 
Yet suciety wisely honors several professions for their geners| 
usefulness, though they labor under this objection. To ciye 
but one instance: ‘The world very properly holds the bars. 
ter’s calling in high respect; for we know that life and nr 
perty would be leas secure than they now are, if every m 
were to be his own lawyer. And vet it is notorious, that the 
lawyer's life, which makes him daily and hourly a hireling 
either on the right side or the wrong side of a cause, as his bref 
may chance to call him, must tend to imbue his mind witha 
taste for sophistry, as well as with adroitness in the practice of 
it. In fact, there isa great deal of acting, both in courts of 
justice and elsewhere, that goes by a different name, 

If I should appear all this time to be begging the question 
and to be assuming that theatrical amusements are de Sacto in 
dispensable to society, I would only ask of those who object to 
them, to say, if, practically speaking, they could be done away 
with? Would the public permit you to shut up the theatres! 
No; no more (I speak it respectfully) than to shut up the 
churches. The love of the drama isa public instinct, tha 
requires to be regulated, but is too deep for eradication. Iam 
no such bigot for the stage as to say that it is necessarily a 
school of morals; for by bad management it may be made the 
reverse; and I think, on the whole, that the drama rather fol- 
At the same time, it has 3 
general tendency towards the good of society, which, if th: 
theatre be kept amenable to decency and public opinion, may 
make the drama directly promotive of good morals. It contr 
butes to cheerfulness, and it draws men from grosser enjoy 
ments. It may be made an innocent, nay, an instructive 
amusement, Asa tasteful recreation, it swectens the public 
temper. It has well been compared to a Mirror, in which we 
may see ourselves as others see us. But, granting the simil- 
tude to be just, the enemy of the theatre will possibly ask me, 
ilas the mirror, at which we dress ourselves, the power of git 
ing symmetry to our features, or of adding an inch to out 
stature? No; but still that chamber mirror will show a mat 
how ugly he looks with an unwashed face or an angry phys 
ognomy. In like manner, the moral mirror of the drama will 
show us what passions most become us and most deform us, 
and may, therefore, certainly instruct us in the regulation 0 


lows than leads public morals. 


our moral feelings. 


To say that the stage is liable to abuse, is to say nothing 
more than is applicable to every source ot human pleasure. 
You cannot excite men joyously, without some contingent 
dangers. The play house, say its enemies, isthe resort of great 
numbers of the vicious, the idle, and the dissipated. Unhap- 
pily, so are all popular assemblies, not excepting every church 
inthe kingdom. In fact, if you proscribe theatres, you of 
bound in consistency to persecute methodism, to uproot vine 
yards, to destroy breweries, and to abolish music and dancing. 

And religion says as little as sound morality against pas 
and players. The scriptures nowhere stigmatize them, thoug® 
in our Saviour’s time, there was a theatre in Jerusalem. 
theatrical establishment, we know, was forced upon the Jews 
at the expense of several lives, by Herod the great; and, atte! 
his death, if Jesus Christ had thought a theatre among the €¥!* 
to be extirpated by christianity, he would have fo 
more popular than an innovation so violent to Jewi 
But he has left upon it not the slightest denunciation; 4° 
this circumsrance he is imitated by all the apostles. 
even quotes a dramatic poet, and shows that he was 
acquainted with the Attic drama.—Campblell’s Life 


Siddons. 
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